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SPRING, 1954 No. 


Officially U.S. Tenth 
Largest Publisher 


The “Annuai Trade Statistics” issue of 
Publishers’ Weekly listed Pageant Press as 
the tenth largest publishing firm in the Unit 
ed States. Our 142 titles were outranked by 
a few stalwarts like Doubleday, Macmillan 

Har but in turn Pageant's list 
dwarfed Scribner's 110, Rinehart’s 79 and 
Coward-McCann's 52. The official ratings 
are drawn from 332 publishers whose annual 
lists contain a minimum of five s 

The increased volume of titles and sales 
made our offices in the Bush Tower Building 
inadequate and for a year we sought larger 

se. We have just moved into our new 
Shes on the ninth floor of the same build 
ing, 130 West 42nd Strect, New York 36 

We are always happy to see our authors 
and to talk with writers we havent had the 
pleasure to meet 


AUTHOR MAUGHAM 
TELLS OF EARLY 
PRINT STRUGGLES 


Somerset Maugham is an outstanding ex 
ample of a writer who did not cater to the 
whims of editors and who thereby achieved 
not only enormous popular and financtal suc 
cess but critical acclaun as well. He stressed 
the importance to an author of seeing bis 
work in print: “And when he |the author 
has finished his book he must publish it it 
he can because he does not know whit 
it ts like till it is in print, and he 


and “Cakes and Ale”) he has always reta 
great interest in the newer writer, A props 
close to his heart has been the establishinen 
of a house near Paris to support weiter 
working on their books. 

“1 still believe in such project. true 
Thad no help and no money when T begin 
writing. But things have grown hurder tor 
writers, When I started. « publisher couk! 
bring out @ novel of an unknown young man 
and by only printing 1,500 or 2,000 copies 
he not only paid his expenses, but made « 
—— Now with production er penses 
a pul can't clear unless he sells 10,000 


$1000 Contest for Best 1954 


. Manescripts published by (or contracts entered into with) Pageant 


. Employees of Pageant Press and their relatives are not eligible. 
. Three judges have been selected. Their decisions are final. 
. The judges consist of a prominent editor, a literary agent, and a 


. Announcement of prize winners will be made February 1, 1955, and 


Book Published by Pageant 


FIRST PRIZE $500 THIRD PRIZE 100 
Three honorable mention 
SECOND PRIZE 250 awards of $50 each. 
RULES 
The book must be the author's own original work. 
There is no restriction as to subject or form. Eligible are all works 
of fiction, fiction, biography, religious, juvenile, auto- 
biography, poetry, ete. 


Press between January 1, 1954, and December 31, 1954, are included. 
Authors of more than one book are eligible for as many pri 

Only manuscripts submitted by persons over twenty-one years of 
age will be considered. 


nationally recognized author. Their names are on file with the pub- 
lishers ot Writers’ Digest and Author & Journalist; to assure impar- 
tiality, these will not be divulged until a decision is reached. 


will appear in the March. 1955, issues of Writers’ Digest and Author 
& Journalist. The winners will receive their prizes by registered 
mail on or betore February 1, 1955. 


copies, That moans he's 
take chance on 

Mr. Maughau’s sympathy for the unestal 
lished writer stems from his own early une 


efforts to please editors. “My et 
forts to satisfy editors and thus earn a litth 
money rarely suce The first story 1 
wrote sow ty Called “Rain,” and it looked for 
a while as though I should have no better 
high with it, for editor after editor refused 
it, hut bono longer minded ‘and 1 went on 
When T Lad written six, all of which even 
tually fonnd their way into magazines, L pub 
(Continued on page S 


MAGAZINES BUYING DIGEST 
RIGHTS TO TWO NEW BOOKS 
A financial offer has been relayed to author 
Nethe Holman for approval for the right to 
abridge her book, “My Most Unforgettable 
Patents,” in This Day. Dr. Holman’s book 
is an snspiring account of her years in China 
treiely Wins A similar offer has been made by Why 
mi unknow” magazine for the revealing and authoritative 
study of the juvenile 
“Lawless Youth,” by Dr. A. 
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Cash Prizes Only! No Entry Fee! Prominent Judges! Closing Date Set! 


$500.00 
$250.00 
$100.00 


Honorable Mention—3 awards of $50 each 


Sales Representative in Canada: 
Burns and MacEochern 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 West 42nd St. New York 36 
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Wanted New 


Mysteries, Articles. 
for Magazines, TV, Motion Pictures 


. .. To Cash Publishers’ Checks for 
$50, $100, $250 and More... 


“‘Pubtishers are always on the lookout for writers 
who have a story to tell and know how to write it,’’ 
says Gertrude Atherton, one of the famous writers who 
endorse Palmer training. And you don’t have to have 
a big name or be a great writer to make good money. 


You Write While Learning At Home 


learning to write does require study. But what 
betier use can you make of spare time? . . . Right in your 
own home . . During any hours you choose. This is the 
Palmer Institute way—learning at home to write for part- 
time or full-time income. You receive thorough instructions 
and practical assignments by mail. Your work is carefully 
cone over by instructors who are themselves successful 
writers and well qualified to give you sound, conscientious 
training, in a simple, understandable way—as you advance 
step by step. 

Palmer training is attested to by thousands of our students 
and graduates, as well as endorsed by famous authors such 
as Rupert Hughes. 


Palmer Graduate Sells 21 Articles 


“I'm qlad to be able to say that I’ve sold twenty-one 
articles, two of which were lesson assignments. | feel that 
these sales were due to my Palmer training, so will take this 
opportunity to express my sincere appreciation of the value 
of the course, with a special thank you to my instructors.””— 
Amy May Davidson, Chapleau, Ontario. 


Individual Coaching At Home 


You receive individual coaching by professional writers 
who go over your writing, giving helping suggestions and 
showing you how to correct weaknesses, how to capitalize on 
your gocd points. If your work shows you are not qualified 
to succeed, we will teli you and if you wish cancel your en- 
rollment without further cost. You have little to risk, much 
to gain in finding out if you have ability to write. 


FREE BOOK Tells How 


So you can see for yourself how you may cash in on your 
opportunities as a writer we will send you—free and without 
obligation—the 40-page book, ‘The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories.’ Send Today. No Obligation. No Salesman Will Call. 

Barton A. Stebbins (Pres.) 


Of course, 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Member, National Home Study Council 
Established 1917 

Desk G-54 
1680 No. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Solable 
Approved 
For 


Veterans 


Stories 
Barton A. Stebbins, Pres. 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 


FREE Since 1917 


Desk G-54, 1680 No. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Please send me your book telling how your honie- 
study training helps new writers get started, and 
experienced writers increase their income. Confi- 
dential. No salesmen will call. 
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A NEW LITERARY AGENCY 


in an already over-crowded field is somewhat 
like building a movie house when established 
ones are coming down. But writers who want to 
discover why (I think) | will succeed, can get an 
insight into my editorial know-how by sending 
me a story or an article. Dollar-per-thousand 


words. Query first on book rates. No fees for 
the writer who has sold more than one piece to 
the important magazines, or has had a book 


published by a major house. 


ALEX JACKINSON 


Literary Agency 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


OBERFIRST’S SHORT SHORT FICTION 


LIBRARY 


SHORT-SHORTS WANTED FOR 


NEW ANTHOLOGY 
WIN PRIZES 


1954 Anthology of Best Original Shor?-Shorts 
Edited by Robert Oberfirst 


Now in preparation. This promises to contain ex- 
ceptional short-shorts of unusual quality. The editor 
is looking for a few tnore outstanding, original, un- 
published short-shorts up to 1500 words to complete 
the anthology which goes to press soon. Authors are 
requested to send in their best short-shorts for prompt 
consideration. Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 will 
be given to the best short-shorts represented, one 
month after publication. Names of authors will be 
announced in this magazine—authors winning first 
prize, second prize and third prize. ADVANCE OR- 


DERS. POSTPAID $3.00 
1953 Anthology Best 
Edited by Robert Oberfi 


A new collection of short-shorts new 
authors plus FOREWORD by the editor. JUST PUB- 
LISHED, POSTPAID $3.00 
1952 Anthology of Best Short-Shorts 
Edited by Robert Oberfi 
A symposium of 33 brand-new short- and most 
of them with an aa inci twist plus FOREWORD by 
editor. POSTP. $2.50 


Complete a above books -—— $7.75 


FREE CATALOGUE containing description of all lead- 
ing short-short titles mailed on request. 


OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS 
Publishers & Booksellers 
?. O. Box 539 Ocean City, New Jersey 


What readers say 


TV Underestimates Us 


Leona Wilson’s television article is wonderful. 
It tells us what we want to know. 

But we would like to know something else: 
Why is the average T'V program so dull, like a 
20-year-old magazine or movie? Do the producers 
think we haven't ever read or seen anything ull 
their stuff came on? 

LESLIE KREBERG 


New Orleans, La. 


My Comfort Box 


The first thing I read and enjoy in A&J are 
the letters. Such a comfort to know others are 
having the same trials and tribulations. 

They also might enjoy what I call my comfort 
box. 

Practically everyone receives letters from perfect 
strangers, about some oddment he  wrote—or 
something he did. I have a round box which a 
neighbor covered with a piece of special wall- 
paper “because it looks like you” (it is an odd 
paper!) and in it I file letters thanking me for 
my atomic age poem, or the one about the old 
address book or the one about “store teeth,” and 
so on. 

So when I get the mail, and nary a check for 
weeks, I fish out my little old box, with its dizzy 
wallpaper cover, browse amongst my comfort let- 
ters, and feel full of “wim, wigor, and witality.” 

Maybe others do the same thing? 

Caror. S. SPERRY 


La Mesa, Calif. 


How College Helps 


I am tired of writers saying college courses don't 
help them. While I am not selling a lot, 1 doubt 
if I'd be selling anything were it not for the 
knowledge and stimulation I get in uni- 
versity courses. 

I don’t mean simply—or mainly—courses in 
writing. My studies in economics, psychology, 
bacteriology, etc., are giving me background and 
ideas and inspiration for writing. I never have 
found a course in any subject that didn’t advance 
me in writing. 

A. P. CONNOLEY 
Evanston, Il. 


Heartbreaks at $50 Up 


From the beginning writer's standpoint a few 
personally written words from a human being 
who happens to edit a magazine are far more 
to be desired than checks coming from an un- 
communicative and cold source for the reason 
your pieces happen to suit its needs. 

I have been selling. Cheeks flutter in now for 
verse. But I am concentrating on short stories. 
You see, it is like this: My heart breaks just as 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


dramatically and shatters just as loudly over the 
rejection of a four-line light verse ($1-$15) as 
it would for the return of a short short ($50 up) , 
so if my heart must break, and it must, let it 
break exquisitely, expensively, and proudly. No 
more two-buck heartbreaks for me. 

Jane ApAMs 


Redlands, Calif. 


The Outdoor Angle 


I would like to say I enjoy duthor & Journalist 
very much, and find it most helpful. 

Particularly I would like to mention “You Can 
Write an Outdoor Story” by Austin H. Phelps. 
I live in the most beautiful outdoor country 
in Canada, and love writing about it, but had 
always thought of it as background for stories 
other than hunting, fishing episodes. Phelps has 
pointed out an entirely different angle, and one 
1 feel sure will pay off for me. 

Mrs. MABLE HANSEN 
Bridge Lake, B.C. 


Fontaine—From Coast to Coast 


The piece by Robert Fontaine, “Think You're 
Funny, Don’t You?” was (no, ts) so interesting | 
reread it more than once—which is funny because 
1 don’t think J am. 

Yet, somehow, now I think I can be; so, if Mr. 
Fontaine is clever enough to send echoes of his 
laugh-making abilities ringing bells in) my un- 
funny faculties, it is a minor miracle. Oh, the 
blessed relief to let flow the idea clothed in its 
rightful words, bringing life and joy in so doing. 

Thank you, Mr. Fontaine. 


G. GRIFFIN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Folks claim we New Englanders or Canadians— 
I believe Mr. Fontaine is both—aren’t funny. 
From the depths of my inferiority complex, Mr. 
Fontaine, I salute you for proving otherwise. 
WILLIS KENTNER 
Portland, Maine 


The Personal Note 


I have long wanted to write Author & Journal- 
ist to tell you how very much I enjoy the maga- 
zine and also to say how interesting it is each 
month and how much I have enjoyed seeing it 
grow. 

I have taken Author & Journalist ever since 
and during the time that the Bartletts were the 
editors. I have enjoyed it from cover to cover. 

I miss the “Mostly Personal” column that was 
so interesting and inspiring to me and your 
“Come, Gather Round” doubly inspiring. 

P. DALE 
E] Reno, Okla. 
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SOUTHWEST 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


11th Year CONTEST 
June 5-8, 1954 $1000 in Cash 


Whether it is to discover writing talent, to uncover a 
market, to find the know-how of successful writing, to 
look up a publisher or to consult an editor you will 
find it profitable to attend this writers-editors-publish- 
ers meeting. 


BETWEEN SESSIONS: SAILING, SWIMMING, 
BEACHCOMBING ON PADRE ISLAND, BARBE- 
CUE ON THE FABULOUS KING RANCH—FUN 


@ EDITORS—of Saturday Review, True West, Fron- 
tier Times, Reader's Digest, Texas Parade, Differ- 
ent, Western Sportsman, Adventure and Popular 
Publications (24 titles), Southwest Review 


PUBLISHERS—Highlands Press, Doubleday & Co., 
Elsevier, Naylor Co., Bobbs-Merrill, University of 
Texas Press 


AUTHORS, JOURNALISTS, POETS—Hodding Car- 
ter, Alden H. Norton, J. Frank Dobie, Marvin Hunt- 
er, Dr. Walter Prescott Webb, Lon Tinkle, Carol 
Hoff, Samuel W. Taylor, Virginia Nielsen, Ruel 
McDaniel, Margaret Young, Frank Wardlaw, Dillon 
Anderson, J. Meredith Tatton, Elsa Barker, Harnett 
T. Kane, Bessie M. Reid, Criss Emmett, Katherine 
McComb, Charles Beckman, Mildred L. Raiborn, 
Robert Obets, Jewel Gibson, Lilith Lorraine, S. 
Omar Barker, Elizabeth Ward, Fritz & Emilie Toep- 
perwein, Boyce House, Cynthia Hathaway, Dee 
Walker, Msgr. Wm. H. Obreste, Katherine E. Evans, 
Joe Austell Small, Fred Gipson, Robert Lee Broth- 
ers, M. D. McElroy, Stanley Babb, Van Chandler, 
Dr. Robert Rhode, Edythe Capreol, Gerald Ashford, 
Robert Flagg, Harrison Smith, Joe Naylor, Ed Kil- 
man, Lucille Glasscock, Garland Roark. 


RIGHT NOW, WRITE FOR FOLDER WITH 
CONTEST RULES 


SOUTHWEST 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


Dee Woods, Director 
406B So. Carancahua, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
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Adventure and Argosy 


fhe new requirements of Argosy and Adven- 
ture, both belonging to the Popular chain, will 
be of special interest to writers of material for 
men. 

These are the needs of Argosy as outlined for 
Author & Journalist by James B. O'Donnell, man- 
aging editor: 


We are looking for non-fiction, fiction, picture 
stories that have a dramatic urgency. 

Argosy is a magazine about men, and all material 
submitted should aim at a male audience. Argosy 
readers also show an increasing interest’ service 
material of a general nature, such as articles on jobs, 
health, and other individual problems. 

Rates are high and payments are made on accept- 
ance. 


Alden H. Norton, associate publisher of Popu- 
lar Publications, has taken over the editorship ol 
Adventure as previously announced. Here is the 
new policy for the magazine as explained by Mr. 
Norton: 


Fictionwise, would like to slant ddventiwe a little 
more directly back to the glamorous stories of urgency 
and danger which made it such a success in’ the 
twenties and thirties. The connotation of adven- 
ture can be derived from the danger of industrial 
work, from war, espionage, etc.; the feel of adventure 
may be caught from stories of far places, stories of 
other centuries, stories of the future. In short, your 
fiction field potential is as wide and as exciting as 
life around us today, yesterday, and tomorrow. 

Substantially, the ‘same. situation exists in the 
article and picture field. If we buy a picture article 
about racing cars, we do not necessarily want to sec 
gore, but we want to see skids, danger, and tight 
maneuvering at a curve. If we should buy a picture 
article about a freighter, we would want to see heavy 
seas and precarious going. 

We pay $250 on an average for short fiction and 
articles, $500 for novelettes, and $50 a page for pi 
ture stories. It is my sincere hope that we can get 
sales up to a point where we can increase these rates 


soon. Ae] 
The Wants of Liberty 


Liberty is the new name of the Canadian 
monthly magazine formerly known as New Liber- 
ty. It is published at 620 Cathcart St. Montreal, 
Que., Canada. The readership is over 1,000,000, 
confined to Canada. 

The magazine has a rather large backlog of 
copy and is now buying sparingly but is receptive 
to manuscripts that exactly fit its needs. 

Keith A. Knowlton, the editor, has summarized 
the wants of his magazine for duthor & Journal- 
ist readers: 


Fiction: Liberty is in the market for well-plotted 
stories in all categories. We can use adventure stories 
with primary male interest, although, since this is a 
general magazine, women interest should not be ig- 
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What Editors Are Seeking 


nored. We can, as well, use romance fiction (of the 
hoy-mects-girl variety) and well-developed crime 
(detection) pieces. Stories can run up to 4,000 words 
in length. For fiction of the best quality, Liberty 
up to S350. 

On the non-fiction side, we're interested) primarily 
profile articles, coupled wherever possible with 
strong “angle” themes. We consider the angle im- 
portant, for it is this which gives what otherwise 
would be only a standard profile, an even broader 
ficld of interest for the reader. 

We welcome strong general articles, as well. 

All articles must be thoroughly researched, tightly 
written, and offer an abundance of tacts, extensive 
quotes, and anecdotes. Articles must) be rigidly ob- 
jective in approach. We preter to keep copy to about 
2.500 to 3,000 words in length, although on occasion 
a subject may require more space, or be better suited 
to a shorter presentation. Payment for both articles 
and fiction is made on acceptance. 

Aer} — 

Colliny Young Elizabethan, WA St. James's Place. 
London S$. W. 1, England, is a leading English 
magazine for voung folks. Its current needs are 
largely for fiction, writes 1. Thompson, the 
managing editor, It is in the market for short 
stories of  2,000-1,000° words, seldom anything 
shorter, and for serials words. 

The magazine uses artides “which open the 
mind,” also verse, fillers, and photographs—car- 
toons only rarely. 

Payment is on acceptance at rates arranged 
with the author. Mr. Thompson prefers to be 
queried in advance regarding MSS. 

— Av] - 

The Chicago Review has now expanded to one 
ol the larger literary quarterlies and no longer 
restricts its contributors to persons connected with 
the University of Chicago. It uses poetry, fiction, 
criticism reviews, and art) work—all selected 
solely on the basis of quality. It publishes each 
vear three regular issues plus a special summet 
issue devoted to contemporary culture. “This issue 
is sold in both paper-bound and hard-cover form, 
Phe editor is F. N. Karmetz, Reynolds Club, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37. 

— - 

The Fawnlight, poetry magazine published at 
130 S$. 19th Ave., Maywood, IIL, is in need of an 
assistant editor, man or woman, over 25 years of 
age. The position requires at least two years of 
college, publication for three years in poetry maga- 
vines, deep interest poetry, selling and 
letter-writing ability. No salary is quoted. Appli- 
cations or inquiries should be mailed to Marion 
Schoeberlein, the editor. 

— — 

The Kenyon Review, Gambier, Ohio, offers 
219¢ a word for prose, 50c a line for verse on pub- 
lication, This is a specifically literary quarterly 
edited by the distinguished poet John Crowe Ran- 
som. 
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WRITERS! Why Grope for STORY IDEAS? 


Amazing STORY MAKER 
Puts 1000's of Saleable Ideas 


At Your Fingertips! 


STORY MAKER is not a substitute for creative think- 
ing Or writing ability . . . nor is it a ‘“gadget’’ that 
grinds-out hackneyed, uninspired plot situations. 
STORY MAKER is a tested and proved idea sparker 
that augments your creative processes . . . that makes 
the most of your ability to recognize the elements of 
a!good story! The STORY MAKER not only sparks 
the original idea—it actually feeds your imagination 
while you're building the idea into a sound, saleable 
story. The ingenious STORY MAKER will cast your 
story with as many or as few characters as you wish 

. it will take your selected characters and bring 
them to life with character traits, emotions and de- 
sires. Furthermore, it will take your characters and 
expose them to any number of conflict-laden situ- 
ations. STORY MAKER is unlike anything ever of- 
fered the writing profession! Whether you‘re a pro- 
fessional or student writer . . . whether you write for 
publications, screen, radio or television, STORY MAK- 
ER will save you hours, days .. . all the time you 
usually spend ‘‘trying to get an idea.” 


STORY MAKER Duplicates 
Your Mental Processes 


Before you can actually write, you must visualize... 
reject or accept many possible story elements and 
combinations. As you know, this is usually a tedious, 
time consuming chore. Now, STORY MAKER can do 
this for you—-duplicating the thought processes you 
go through to gain that elusive, all-important idea. 
All the elements and combinations you need to pro- 
duce color and conflict are at your fingertips. You 
have only to select those which best suit your back- 
around, experience and writing ability. STORY MAK- 
ER lets you devote more time to productive writing— 
less to unprofitable preliminaries. 


STORY MAKER Actually 
Ercourages Originality 


This remarkable new creative aid takes you far be- 
yonc your present mental horizons . . . injects new 
freshness and originality into your writing. In just 
30 seconds, through an ingenious arrangement of 
die-cut discs and cutaway pages, STORY MAKER can 
introduce you to more story elements and intriguing 
combinations than most writers can produce in a life- 
time. And most important .. . the function of STORY 
MAKER is so broad that no two writers will ever in- 
terpret its findings in the same way. It becomes your 
personal writing aid! 
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About the Creator of STORY MAKER 


David R. Schwartz is one of America’s most 
prolific writers—-having sold over $400,000 in 
stories to publishers, and to screen, radio and 
TV producers. STORY MAKER is an outgrowth 
of his own need for a workable idea sparker, 
and has provided the basis for most of his suc- 
cessful stories. Mr. Schwartz is now under ex- 
clusive contract to the Columbia Broadcasting 
System as Producer-Writer. 


Regardless of Experience 

STORY MAKER Can Help You! 

Yes, whether you write short stories, novels, screen, 
radio or television scripts, STORY MAKER can help 
you turn out a greater volume of original, saleable 
stories than ever before! Many leading writers— 
craftsmen whose livelihood or job depends on a steady 
flow of manuscripts or ideas—depend on STORY 
MAKER. You'll find too, that it makes it far easier 
to write a special type of story . . . ‘’tailored’’ to the 
requirements of editors and producers. STORY MAK- 
ER will never deplete itself. It will always be as 
original as you want it to be. It is a creative com- 
panion you will keep and use as long as you write! 


Try STORY MAKER 

At Our Risk! 

STORY MAKER is sold on an absolute money back 
guarantee. So confident are the publishers and author 
that you will find STORY MAKER valuable beyond 
your greatest expectations, that it is offered on a 5 
day Money Back Guarantee. If not completely satis- 
fied, return in good condition and your money will be 
promptly refunded! 


Order Your STORY MAKER Today! 


STORY MAKER 

Dept. B-5, 

1003 North Rexford Drive, 
Beverly Hills, California 


Gentlemen: 

Please rush my STORY MAKER postpaid, with the 
understanding | can return it within 5 days for com- 
plete refund. | enclose $9.95 (cash, check or money 
order.) $2 deposit is required on C.O.D.’s. 


Nome 
Address 


City 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
NOVELS — Reading and report $5 
Novels marketed. 


Criticism, editing, revision of fiction 
or non-fiction, any length. 
GHOSTWRITING 


5010 Laurel Canyon Blvd. 
North Hollywood, California 


Supplies Professionals Buy 
25—9 x 12 Clasp and gummed, 


32-lb. envelopes $1.25 
25—9'2 x 122 Clasp and gummed, 
32-Ib. envelopes $1.50 


1 ream (500 sheets) 20 Ib. bond paper 82x11 $2.25 
Typewriter ribbons, A Grade $1.00 
Carbon paper, 100 sheets (boxed) $2.25 


We pay postage. 
All other items for authors and writers. 


SUPPLY STATIONER 


561214 San Vicente Blvd. Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Send for list. 


AUTHORS READY FOR 
COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 


but who can’t decide which Press to select or 
what royalty scale (20%, 40%, or the full 
100%) they are entitled to—we are specialists 
in this field and, by general background and 
intensive experience, eminently qualified to 
offer authoritative advice. We may save you 
hundreds of dollars in publishing costs, and get 
you the best royalty terms, top-flight publicity, 
promotion and sales campaigns. Write for free 
information to 


WRITERS SERVICE LITERARY 


CONSULTANTS | 
7 E. 42 St, N.Y.17,N.Y. 7-5159 


Have you reed the fascinating 
RHYTHM IN WRITING? 


“There seems to be more inspiration in one page of it 
than in whole volumes by other writers,” says one. ‘This 
is high-class instruction,” says another. It brings to light 
deep principles as they have never been analyzed before. 
Very interesting, helpful, thought-provoking. .00. 


R. N. RISSER 


30 W. Bayaud Ave. Denver 9, Colo. 


CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHERS 


(in more ways than one) 


SCHAENGOLD BOOK CO. 


1000-2 Keith Bldg. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


The Colorado Quarterly is in the market for 
“plotted stories, not sketches,” 2,000-4,000 words 
and for articles of general interest, 4,000-6,000 
words, also for poetry of high quality up to 40 
lines. The editor is Paul Carter, Hellems 103 
West. University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Articles and stories bring $20, poems $2-$10. 

— — 

Flame is a new poetry quarterly started in 
April under the editorship of Lilith Lorraine, 
79-14 266th St., Floral Park, N. Y. It will be de- 
voted to free verse but with occasional traditional 
poetry. No payment will be made but prizes will 
be awarded. Miss Lorraine also edits Different. 

— 

The Sunday School Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention publishes three juvenile weeklies 
—Upward for boys and girls 13-16, the Sentinel 
for children 9-12, Storytime for children 4-8. The 
annual needs of all three publications comprise 
200 short stories, 400 articles, and 300 poems. 

The maximum length of articles and_ stories 
for Storytime is 700 words, for the Sentinel 1,800, 
while Upward accepts stories to 3,000, articles to 
1,500 words. 

In fiction these magazines seek wholesome ad- 
venture, achievement, and subject matter to create 
good will among children of alt nations. The 
moral note should not be unduly prominent but 
should be present. 

Articles cover a wide range of subject matter. 
Material must be well authenticate but the 
treatment should be of the human interest rather 
than the technical or statistical type. 

These magazines work even farther ahead than 
most—seasonal or “special day” material should 
be submitted at least seven months in advance. 

Payment averages Ic a word on the next payroll 
date after acceptance. 

Address these publications at 161 Eighth Ave., 
N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

— A& 

Canadian Homes & Gardens, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Canada, is in the market for illus- 
trated how-to articles to 1,000 words. Payment 
is $25-$50 an article plus $3-S5 an_ illustration, 
on acceptance. The published statement that it 
uses fiction is erroneous—it handles only fact ma- 
terial. 

— Av] — 

Mennonite Publishing House, Scottdale, Pa.. 
issues five periodicals offering a market to free- 
lance contributors qualified to deat with religious 
subjects. A leaflet is available describing the 
needs of each of these magazines. (Incidentally, 
the editors point out: “Religious topics are not 
dry; only the writers are.’’) 

While the leaflet is obtainable from the publish- 
ing house, manuscripts for the publications should 
be addressed to the editors, as follows: 

Gospel Herald, Paul Erb, Editor, Scottdale, Pa. 

Christian School, Elsie Lehman, Editor, E. M. 
C., Harrisonburg, Va. 


Christian Ministry, John R. Mumaw, Fditor, 
E. M. C., Harrisonburg, Va. 
The Way, Harold Brenneman, Editor, 104 


Washington Ave., Ephrata, Pa. 
Christian Living, Millard Lind, Editor, Scott- 
dale, Pa. 
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Hometown, the Rexall magazine published at 
Beverly and La Cienga Sts., Los Angeles 48, is 
not currently in the market for any articles. It 
has enough on hand to last two years, writes 
Sam R. Zaiss, the editor. 

The magazine continues to be a market for 
short stories up to 3,300 words. Payment is $75- 
S100 a story on acceptance. 

— A&] — 

Don't submit material to Victorian Magazine, 
781 Ridge Road, Lackawanna, N. Y., before 
August 1. The magazine will be overstocked til 
that date, writes Robert K. Doran, editor. 

The Columbus Sunday Citizen, Columbus 15, 
Ohio, has temporarily discontinued its monthly 
award of $5 in its Contemporary Verse Depart. 
ment. It still publishes poetry of general reader 
appeal but makes no payment. 

The Christian Family, published by the Divine 
Word Missionaries at ‘Vechny, TIL, is seeking 
articles and stories of interest and use to Catholic 
families; also photo stories. Preference is for 1,500- 
2,000 words. The magazine uses also poetry of 
vigor and freshness, photographs, and cartoons. 
Sample copies will be sent to prospective contribu- 
tors on request. 

Fr. Charles Kelty, S. V. D., editor, expresses the 
point of view of the magazine thus: “We live in 
an age of spiritual hunger. The people want food, 
not pap.” 

Payment is made on acceptance at 2c a word 
for prose, 25c¢ a line for verse, $5 each for pictures. 
— — 

The U niversity of Kansas City Review, Kansas 
City 4, Mo., is seeking stories of 2,000-3,000 words, 
though it also publishes longer stories—up to 5,000 
words. Shorter stories or sketches of social signifi- 
cance (1,000-1,500) words) likewise interest the 
magazine. 

“We receive a great deal of material dealing 
with illness, sorrow, and tragedy,’” writes Alex- 
ander P. Cappon, the editor. “We should like to 
have more material which would serve to counter- 
balance this.” 

Like many university 
maintains high literary standards. 
for contributions. 


reviews, the macazine 
It does not vav 


— Av] — 

Different, 79-14 266th St., Floral Park, N. Y., 
heretofore strictly a poetry magazine, is now pub- 
lishing some. science-fiction shorts, 2,500 words 
or under. It offers “encouragement pay” of $5 a 
story on acceptance. 

— Av] — 

David McEldowney, editor of the Humanist, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, reports a need for “short, 
lively articles on human problems and _ achieve- 
nients in any field of endeavor.” No payment is 
made. 

— Av] — 

Compact, Parents’ Institute, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, is now using reprints of fiction as 
well as originals. This magazine, directed to .outh 
of both sexes, is edited by Claire Glass. 


{Continued on Page 24] 
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THE UZZELLS 
and PLAYING IT SAFE 


If you need help with your writing, why not con- 
sult critics known to be competent, friendly, and 
prompt? Why not come to us at once instead of 
wasting time and money seeking short cuts and 
bargains? If you’re in trouble, you'll come to us 
eventually. If you’re in trouble, you need someone 
who's an expert at solving that trouble and not a 
salesman or an advertiser who needs some pocket 
money or a “critic” who'll work for nothing. Smart 
writers listen to this advice. 

Our textbooks on writing (Harcourt, Brace and 
Lippincott) are standard in college libraries and 
will be found on successful authors’ desks every- 
where. We are recommended by leading publish- 
ers, editors, noted authors, agents, teachers. When 
you come to us, you buy our enthusiasm for what 
you're doing. We have no hired “readers”; we do 
the work ourselves; our letters are from us _ per- 
sonally to you. Our fees are moderate. We'll help 
you sell when your work is marketable. 

Our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” contains the 
stories of now famous writers who had their begin- 
nings with us; it is free; drop us a card. For a fast 
start send us a manuscript, fact or fiction, not over 
5,000 words, fee $5, with one dollar for each addi- 
tional thousand. 

Thomas H. Uzzell @ Camelia W. Uzzell 


818 Monroe St. 
Stillwater @ Oklahoma 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 


better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 

Fill in the coupon below ond 


learn, without charge, how you 
this wonderful new 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819 Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Nlease send free booklet, ‘Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.” 

Name 
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City 
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Sale...and a Small One... 


4 ScoTTyY 
MEREDITH 


AGEN 
Yessy 


ENTRANCE 


This morning between 10:30 and 10:45 a.m., SMLA made two sales which are typical of the deals the 
agency makes at intervals throughout every business day. One was the sale of a novelette by established- 
author Evan Hunter to The Ladies’ Home Journal for $7,500; the other was the sale of a story by a new 
writer to a minor magazine for $75. 


When sales like these are made within minutes of each other, as frequently happens, visitors to our 
offices are sometimes puzzled. Why, they ask, do we spend time on deals like the second one—when it takes 
one hundred such sales to equal the commission on the Hunter story? The answer is a simple one, and we'd 
like to pass it along as a general statement of our policies. 


The answer is that we never lose sight of the fact that many of today’s successful writers were com- 
pletely or relatively unknown a few years ago—and that, a few years hence, many successful writers will be 
people who are completely or relatively unknown today. And so, knowing this, we’re constantly on the hunt 
for promising new writers—the unknowns of today who may be tomorrow’s regular sellers—constantly work- 
ing hard to make sales for them, and then better and better sales, building them up. 


It isn’t philanthropy, then, by any means, which causes us to welcome new or newer writers warmly, 
and give them every bit as much time and attention as we give our established clients. It’s strictly sensible 
business, proven valid by the fact that so many of our present-day top-name clients had sold little or nothing 
when they first came to us. 


We'll be happy to see some of your material. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; information on other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make several 
sales for new clients. A stamped self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“Practical advice . . . Covers the techniques without being stuffy .. . Especially good at pointing 
out things to be avoided . . .” —American Library Association Booklist 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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If you’ve ever thought of abandoning writing we predict you 


won't after reading 


So You're Going to Quit 


By Wayne Brown 


OU'VE fought a hard battle. and vou've 
come a long way. You have long since lost 
count of the hours vou have invested. for 

more than once time has lost its meaning as vou 
sat before your typewriter and the darkness of 
night wore on into the delicate shades of dawn 
while the secret depths of your soul materialized 
on the paper before you. 

you have carried countless baskets to fill the 
incinerator, baskets filled with written thoughts 
that will never mold a human mind; thoughts 
that faded from human vision forever when they 
were denounced by you as not quite good enough, 
and crumpled into oblivion by fingers weary from 
suriking the keys. Those thoughts were fresh, 
precious, original, the illumination of heretofore 
darkened recesses of your mind. ‘They can never 
In reproduced quite exactly; for they came from 
the inner reaches of the only you there is. 

At first the words came in ragged incoherence, 
but as time wore on coherence became beauty, and 
that beauty became a glowing spark that kindled 
the fires of creation within you. 

You began to see new depths and dimensions 
in all things; the concepts that had governed 
your existence melted away into the shadows of 
that trackless void that surrounds a probing mind, 
and out of that void came a new force of expres- 


Wayne Brown sold the first manuscript he ever 
wrote—an account of his experiences as a crop 
duster—and to the Saturday Evening Post at that. 
It appeared last summer. Now he has sold to 
other magazines and is studying and practicing 
to become a professional writer. His formal educa- 
tion ended with the eighth grade, since which time 
he has worked at various occupations and served 
in the Air Force in World War II. He is con- 
sidered tops as a crop duster pilot in this country 
and in South America. His home is in Texas. 


sion that was fascinating in its intensity. Thoughts 
ond phrases that once refused to emerge from the 
dark reaches of vour mind began to flow forth 
and expose themselves with awe-inspiring —bril- 
liance. “Then, with a final surge, your soul of 
expression was born. 

As vour mind explored that limitless void called 
fantasy, at times it seemed lost and without hope 
as it wandered off into the shadowy bypasses of 
confusion, at times stopped headlong by the blank 
wall of reality. Then through the dimly lit pro- 
fusion, for a fleeting second it seemed to glimpse 
the master key, the key that holds the secret of 
SUCCESS, 

But the master key seems always just barely out 
of reach; the master solution just beyond your 
ability to create. No matter what combination 
your searching mind produces, the master key 
seems forever destined to elude vou. 

You've submitted piles of manuscripts, and they 
all came back. Some with nice letters from the 
editors, yes; but they all came back. It seems that 
there is no end to it, that it must go on and on 
forever. Other writers sell, but you continue to 
flounder in that dark and forlorn sea of unknowns. 

So you're going to qut. You have been saving 
you would for a long time, but now you are; there 
is no use pursuing an occupation any further 
which holds nothing for you. No use beating your 
brains out against a blank wall. No use hoping 
against hope forever. 

Despondently, you leaf through creations of by- 
gone days. They are so childish, so far from what 
writing should be. Idly you wonder how you 
could have written them at all. These must go 
into the fire, of course. And so must all the rest. 
There must be nothing left behind to remind you 
of the wasted months you have invested in this 
rewardless profession. You start to read some 
of the better ones, then with an effort you tear 
yourself away. No use getting burned by a fire 
you are about to extinguish forever. Then it’s 
time for lunch, and you decide that it can wait 


till after you eat. Once again you start for that 
little café on the corner. 

On the way you pass the library and the book 
store, and automatically you linger a moment to 
look at the covers of the latest books, in your fan- 
tasy to remove the author’s name and replace it 
with your own. But ah, that’s all over. No more 
wil vou hand the kind old man behind the counter 
your hard-earned dollars for paper and manuscript 
jackets. No more will you hurry home from the 
book store, paper underneath your arm, and 
bursting with a new-found creation. It is with a 
stab of remorse that you turn from the window 
and make your way through the human jungle 
toward the little café on the corner. 

NCE inside, you take your place by the win- 

dow, that place which has become so familiar 
these past months. There you can watch the people 
as they pass and wonder what is in their minds. 
There you can sit and assume the ability to project 
your mind inside theirs, to live with them momen- 
tarily as they pass, to ferret out their secrets so that 
you can put them on paper back in the sanctuary 
of your room. But no, you must learn to think in 
other terms. Writing is not your business any 
more. 

Then the lady proprietor is at your side with 
her warm smile. With her usual friendly interest, 
she asks how your writing is coming, and wishes 
you well. 

But as you look up to tell her that you have 
given it up, a band seems to tighten around your 
throat and you choke on the words. For some 
reason they will not come forth. Then she has 
gone, rushing about her duties, and the glass of 
water she brought sits before you. 

You stare at the water, and at first it sits in 
stolid silence before you. Then, in the fantasy 
that has become a part of you, the sparkling liquid 
scems to be a part of all that has gone before 
and of all that will come, of all that has been and 
all that will be. Then, as it holds your eyes in 
fascination, it seems to speak to you in a whisper 
soft and low, a musical whisper likened to the 
pounding of distant surf, mingled with the 
pleasant murmur of a brook as it bubbles over a 
stony bottom: 

“I sit before you now for the first time. But I 
am not a new creation. I was here many, many 
centuries before vou emerged from that endless 
expanse of time called eternity and now [I shall 
nourish your body, but I will be here many, many 
centuries after that body has slipped back into 
the sands of time. In some form, I have always 
been here in this vast expanse that is called our 
universe. I was here in the sea and in the air 
before the dawn of the era that produced creatures 
like you. I was drifting here somewhere when the 
Italian discovered this land of yours, and I was 
here watching while the fathers of your land made 
it what it is. 

“Yes, like the God that made me, I am the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. I can nourish a 
small seed into a full-blown plant, but I cannot 
influence or mold a mind. I can cool a man’s 
blazing thirst, but the powers of creation were 
denicd to me. Each part of and each thing in 
the universe has its purpose, and you may be sure 
that you have yours. All that I have, I give you 
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now to nourish your body so that you may con- 
tinue in your way of life. Would vou give hu- 
manity less?” 

You wait for more, but with an inarticulate 
sigh like the faraway pelting of raindrops, the 
voice has retreated back into the oblivion out of 
which it came. 

But its last words seem to linger in your mind 
as you pick at the spaghetti and meatballs. Then 
you make your way out the door, through the 
foliage of the human jungie, and back to your 
room. 

Yes, you have made up your mind. You are 
going to quit. Your gaze sweeps the room, and 
each object from the past vou wish to erase 
serves to convince you further. The manuscript 
covers scattered about the table, the box of un- 
used typewriter paper on the desk. The pile of 
manuscripts you laid aside to burn, the familiar 
wastebasket on the floor. Then you become con- 
scious that this is not all, and you turn. 

Gleaming in a powerful silence, your precious 
typewriter sits before you. It is yours, has long 
since been paid for out of the meager earnings of 
your part-time job, those hours that you felt you 
scarcely could spare from your writing, but it was 
necessary to make a living. It must be sold, and 
the money used for a fresh start in something else. 

Idly your fingers caress the keys whose feel has 
now become so familiar—an almost sacred feeling 
because it is coupled so closely with that wonder- 
ful something inside vou. 

Automatically you take your place before it. 
But it looks lonesome, without a sheet of paper 
waiting to receive your thoughts. You roll a 
sheet into it. Now it looks better. 

Experimentally, you strike a key, then another 
and another. Suddenly with a burst of revelation 
an idea surges forth in your brain and your 
fingers fly across the keys, for you know that you 
have found the master key to success. ‘There is no 
doubt about this one, somehow you know that 
it has what it takes. Feverishly you complete and 
mail it, and you were right. 

The letter is from the editor, and it is marked 
Specia! Delivery. Your fingers tremble as you 
open it. Then with a force that shatters the wall 
surrounding an unknown writer, the realization 
bursts upon you that you have received a check. 
You dance for yoy, you hug your typewriter. You 
look out the window and through eyes drunk with 
elation you watch the tiny ants that are people 
crawling below. 

This is it, you tell yourself over and over. This 
is success. You have broken the barrier and 
emerged from the dark void of the unknown into 
the dazzling brilliance of success. Now you will 
see your name in print. Your lifelong dream has 
become a reality. 

Then you are rushing down the street, half 
running as you stumble through the crowds, past 
the library, past the smiling face in the book 
store, en to the café on the corner. 

Yes, the little cafe is your destination, for you 
have a date with a glass of water. You want to 
gaze on its shining surface that reveals all yet 
conceals within its depths the secrets of all that 
has been and all that will be. You want to gaze 
into those depths and answer: 

“No, I would not give humanity less.” 
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WHERE TO SEEK MATERIAL FOR FICTION AND FACT 


Seribe About Town 


By Mitton LoMAsk 


with was a 52-year-old grandmother. For 

every story one of the male reporters picked 
up during the day, “Grandma” picked up five. 
She made no secret of her methods. “I keep my 
ears open and my eyes peeled,” she’d say, “and 
I have a kissing acquaintance with every news 
source town.” 

That's about the size of it. On-the-spot research 
is an exercise in perception plus a diligently 
cultivated knowledge of who knows what. 

In listing major sources of information outside 
the library, there is no need to distinguish be- 
tween cities on the one hand and small towns 
and rural areas on the other. Naturally the city 
offers more of everything, but at least some of 
the sources I’m about to discuss in a sort of ex- 
panded outline form are within reach of nearly 
every writer. 

1. Public Agencies. Persons having special know- 
ledge are available for interview in all public 
ofhices: at the farm bureau, at the local office of 
the state forester, at police headquarters, court- 
house, post office, city hall. The gist of many 
stimulating yarns on such perennials as juvenile 
delinquency and social problems has been picked 
up from a court clerk or a welfare department 
worker. Is there a reformatory, a prison, or a 
mental hospital nearby? If so, numerous tales 
dangle therefrom. On the faculty of a school— 
primary, secondary, college, or university—there 
are bound to be authorities in various fields. 

On file at public agencies are hundreds of 
records, including suits and pleadings filed in 
court, depositions filed (not for the public eye, 
incidentally, until entered in evidence) , applica- 
tions for writs, vital statistics, divorce orders, wills 
filed, wills contested, estates appraised, sanity 
and guardianship procedures. 

Most public records are privileged, which is to 
say their contents are open to public inspection 
and may be published safely. What is privileged 
varies from state to state, and in some cases just 
varies. What, for example, about testimony given 
in a closed divorce proceeding? If you get hold 
of it, can you publish it? I have yet to meet the 
reporter or lawyer who could give a straight 
answer to that one. It seems to be a perpetual 
legal if-and-and. 

Three types of information are privileged all 
over the country: all testimony given under oath 
in court except that stricken by the judge, all 
statements by officials made in their official ca- 
pacity, and the proceedings of official public 
bodies like boards of education, city councils, 
state legislatures, and Congress. Suits filed in 
court, information obtained by invasion of pri- 
vacy, and police records, including the “blotter,” 
are not privileged. The publication of non-privi- 
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leged material subjects the author, his publisher, 
and everyone else concerned to a suit for libel, 
and the only reason publishers are usually sued 
alone is that few writers occupy an income brack- 
et of interest to plaintiffs. 

The testimony given at a trial in a court of 
original jurisdiction is not published then and 
there. ‘The writer can take notes, a procedure 
calling for a good ear and a fast hand; or he can 
buy portions of the transcript from the court 
stenographer if the court is a court of record. 
When a case is appealed, the testimony of the 
original trial is published and can usually be con- 
sulted in the library of the county law association. 

2. Community Institutions. A story-writing ac- 
quaintance recently needed historical “color” 
about a rough-and-tumble section of New York 
City called “Hell’s Kitchen.” He himself had 
been brought up in the neighborhood, but when 
he sat down to write, his memory balked. A few 
days at the public library helped, but in the end 
he got what he really wanted from a priest who 
had served the area for the last half century. 
Clergymen are usually a fountain head of local 
history and “human interest.” So are charity 
organizations, leagues of women voters, 4-H clubs, 
medical clinics, professional societies, PTA’s, and 
chambers of commerce. 

3. Centers of gossip. Most writers, whether of 
fiction or non-fiction, cultivate the bended ear 
for obvious reasons. In my little town the best 
“listening posts” are the barber shop, the public 
library, and a book store about five miles down 
the road. Bars, dance halls, bus depots, and hotel 
lobbies are thesauri of Americana. 

4. Commercial institutions. sizeable enter- 
prize usually has a public relations department 
or uses the services of an agency. Writers are 
rightfully skeptical of handouts, but they are 
often of value in research where “one thing leads 
to another.” 

Insurance companies are a fruitful source of 
vital statistics and how-to-do-it materials. ‘The 
larger ones collect and publish data on an amaz- 
ing variety of topics and they frequently adver- 
tise their publications over the air or on tele- 
vision. 

A newspaper will usually grant a writer per- 
mission to use its morgue. Industrial editors, the 
people who put out house organs and the like, 
are excellent generators of facts and ideas. So 
are the press departments of the entertainment 
industry. Always ask to have a look at the scrap- 
book, and keep your eye open for personal letters 
and diaries. 

5. Museums, historical societies and archives. 
Many a good article or short story has begun 
among the treasures of a natural science or art 
museum, A friend of mine, idling through a 
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FOR A LOST POEM 


By Vircinta Scort MINER 


In what tar North of mind they dwelt, 
On what glass-laden tree, 

I do not know, who briefly felt 
Their brilliance dazzle me. 


The air for that one second grew 
Like ice—as cold and white 
While like a Christmas child I knew 

Unspeakable delight. 


They were like prisms of crystal wrought 
And strung on silver thread- 

And “TI shall not forget,” I thought: 
Now part of me is dead. 


large art gallery one afternoon, noticed three 
maids dusting the statuary, “What a housekeep 
ing job this place has!” she thought. Around 
this idea she wrote and marketed three articles. 
One, published in the magazine section of a 
national newspaper, was charmingly titled “Dust 
ing Through the Centuries.” 

Not long ago an art instructor's card, tacked to 
a bulletin board, attracted my attention. “I can’t 
teach you to paint,” it read, “but T can teach you 
to see.” 

I was tempted to enroll. To a writer who can 
see, to a writer who has tuned up all five senses, 
any place and every place are sources of informa: 
tion. Thoreau lived on a pond and wrote books 
about the cosmos. Dickens, after years ol self 
training, could walk from corner to corner along 
a street he had never seen before, and tell you 
the name of every firm on the block. Somerset 
Maugham feels a writer, alter half an hour in 
the presence of a person he has just met, should 
be able to go home and write a detailed 500-word 
character sketch of him. 


lo Balzac, after vears of studying the workers 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine, “observation 
became a matter of intuition... I looked into 
their souls without failing to notice externals, o1 
rather I grasped these external features so com- 
pletely that straightaway saw beyond them.” 

Every writer must teach himself to see. IT know 
a novelist who has done so by playing a game he 
calls “naming names.” He explains it this way: 

“There was a time when if you asked me what 
I'd seen along a country road, I'd say, ‘Oh, trees, 
grass, stuff like that there.” But when I started 
writing, I discovered a writer can’t be content 
with seeing in a general way. He's got to see 
specifically. To do that he’s got to learn the 
names of things. 

“Now,” this novelist continues, “when I enter 
a room for the first time, [ promptly inventory 
everything in it. I don’t settle for generic names. 
If there’s a table and I don’t know what kind 
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it is—console or drum or tilttop or what have 
you-I plant the image of it my mind and 
check it in a furniture encyclopedia the first 
chance I get.” 


\ writer, as the quotation trom Balzac suggests, 
does not look at things for the sake of the things 
themselves. He endeavors to see also the spiritual 
and emotional shadows they throw. He strives to 
see the “future in the instant,” the whole lite 
of a woman in the hang of her skirt. 


\ point often advanced is just how a person 
knows when he has done “enough” research. 
Some subjects offer no problem. Their require- 
ments and limitations are obvious. Others open 
up so many avenues of inquiry the writer is hard 
put which to follow. In these cases, the writer 
must devise some method for restricting his  find- 
ings to a reasonable “five times as much” material 
as he can use. 


This sometimes gives beginners trouble, and 
for that reason I would like to suggest a Common. 
sense procedure. Getting bird’s eve view of 
your subject—if that’s how vou begin your re- 
search—provokes questions. Reading background 
material in an effort to answer these questions 
provokes more. Outside the library, checking 
and supplementing vour background material 
with legwork, more questions pop up. 


Every time a question arises, jot. it down in 
your notes immediately. When you feel the re- 
seach is getting out of hand, go through your 
notes and check off the questions you feel you 
have answered. Examine the remaining ques- 
tions, decide which are the most important, get 
answers for those—and those only—and call the 
job quits. 


With all the answers in, the final job is to 
arrange vour material so that vou know what vou 
have and how to get at it. This is the point at 
which you may find it feasible to rough out a 
working outline. Quite likely you won't follow 
it when vou write, but it does give vou a guide 
for arranging your material. To make an out 
line, vou must decide what points to develop. 
You can indicate each point with a kev word, 
and if you type up your notes on cards, slug each 
card with one of these words. To make an out- 
line, you must also decide in a rough way in 
which order to present vour ideas. You can file 
your cards in manila folders in accordance with 
this order. 


Some writers never bother with this part of 
the job. Sometimes it is a waste of time to do so. 
More often than not it is a good idea. Going 
over your notes at the last minute fixes the ma- 
terial firmly in mind. The advantage of this is 
obvious. One of the main reasons a writer should 
research thoroughly is so that when he sits down 
to write, his mind, released from any concern 
with gathering data, is free for the creative act 
itself. 


This is the fourth in a series of articles on the 
writer's research by Milton Lomask, well-known 
writer and teacher of one of the few university 
courses in research for writers and editors. Another 
article will appear in an early issue. 
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The short story is a Patterned Form 


The author analyzed 3,000 pieces of published fiction 


do your stories fit the structural scheme? 


By Rex R. BENSON 


IKE most of us who have been interested in 

this writing business for many years, I have 

read many “Why It Did Not Sell” articles 
and countless blue-pencil jobs by editors, agents, 
and critics. Most of these attempts to help have 
failed in their mission because the student lacked 
the experience to correlate the faults of the story 
being criticized with the faults of his own. Critics 
are apt to generalize overmuch instead of being 
specific. And with few exceptions they overlook 
the biggest factor in story telling: the pure me- 
chanics of getting the right thing in’ the right 
place at the right time. that mechanical 
is one of the main eiements good 
Stories. 

Good editors and good critics are alike in that 
they recognize when the desired effect: is achieved 
or not; and they are prone to point out that suc- 
cess or failure in many words. But too often the 
words are wasted because they fail to pinpoint 
the cause behind the effect or lack of it. 

It is my contention that the effect of a story 
comes largely from the rhythm of telling, which 
means the pattern of construction, To cite a 
familiar example, it is the case of that one man 
in the club bar who always holds his listeners in 
delighted suspense when he tells a yarn because 
he knows how to lead up to and bring in his 
climax in the right mood and at the right time. 
Then one of his hearers tries to retell the story to 
another group and utterly spoils it by starting on 
the wrong level, lousing up the atmosphere, or 
giggling at his own wit before the point is reach- 
ed. The first man is a natural born story teller 
and should be writing for a living: the second 
belongs strictly in the reading audience. 

As another example of what I mean: I have 
been told that Chinese music is very beautiful. 
But to me, as to most Caucasians, it is nothing 
but jangling discord. That is probably not the 
fault of the music. It is simply that our ears and 
aesthetic appreciation are not accustomed to it. 
Phe same thing applies to the story. Phe short 
story and novelette, as we know and like them, 
are very largely an American creation—certainly 
an Anglo-American one. We are accustomed to 
and pleased by their particular rhythm pace. 
Rhythm and pace, the anodynes which soothe the 


For 20 years Rex Benson has been engaged in 
analysis of the short story, especially as published 
in mass-circulation magazines. He is the autho) 
of numerous stories, articles, and poems and has 
published two books of verse. He is well known as 
a teacher and lecturer. His home is in California. 
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reader into enjoyment of vicarious experience, 
are nothing more than the rise and fall of the 
emotion and suspense elements of story. 

Rhythm is a natural and desirable thing. We 
look for it and are pleased by it in music, paint- 
ing, poetry, and architecture. And a story is just 
as much an architectural creation as a honeymoon 
cottage or a cathedral, with certain basic factors 
in its construction. ‘Phose basic factors, by which 
the writer raises or lowers the emotional pitch 
of his reader, are the three manners of presenta- 
tion by which the story is) portraved . and 
there are only three of them in any story. (1am 
excluding that 5 per cent of published fiction 
made up of “off trail” varns and the psychological, 
stream-of-consciousness things.) By proper spac- 
ing and variations of those three manners of 
presentation the writer can play on the emotions 
of his audience just as the musician does by the 
subtle fingering of the keys. 

The definitions of those three manners of pres- 
entation are very simple. But first, let it) be 
understood that they do not agree with Webster. 
It is not necessary that they do because, in many 
things, the writer has a vocabulary of his own. 
Webster, for instance, says that story, tale, and 
narrative are synonymous, But any writer knows 
that such generalization won't do. Any time you 
write a tale and try to peddle it to a story market 
it comes back fast. So, strictly in the writers’ 
idiom, get these definitions: 


NARRATIVE: flat’ introduction of locale or 
characters by the author. More 
often, the history behind — this 


story . how and why the hero 
happens to be at this place and 
confronted by this problem; what 
is usually called “flashback.” 
Phat part of the story which car 
ries the characters along through 
the minor incidents, movement 
from place to place, descriptions 
of locales, characterization of act- 
ors, and setting of mood and at- 
mosphere between the crests. of 
suspense. It does not advance 
the action of the plot. 

That form of presentation which 
definitely advances the action of 
the plot toward the solution of 
the problem. ‘The episodes of 
conflict. or dramatic emotion 
which decide the issue. 


MOVEMENT: 


ACTION: 


Those three manners of presentation are the 
basic foundation of story ;telling and the pattern 
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of their use marks the difference between the 
craftsman and the hack. It is not only that they 
constitute the three levels upon which good 
stories are told but, consciously or subconsciously, 
good writers use them in certain proportions 
which are almost constant in every story regardless 
of type, theme, plot, characters, or locale. In 
seasoned writers the use is subconscious. Like 
all good mechanics they have learned from ex- 
perience to adjust and use their tools by feel. 
But the three elements are present in the pub- 
lished story, and the more stories the writer sells 
(sull speaking of our mass-circulation short  fic- 
tion) the more his work tends to show a nearly 
constant percentage of each manner of presenta- 
tion in ratio to story length. Limited space pro- 
hibits giving excerpts from published stories in 
proof of that, but it can be done. 


O what? Simply this: If the great majority of our 

stories by top authors show such a constant 
similarity in story structure, and since the reading 
public eagerly buys those stories, isn’t it proof 
that the rhythm, the timing supplied by that con- 
struction is the one which satisfies their emotional 
need? And since that structural pattern is the 
one thing possessed by top writers which the 
beginner can take for his own without fear of 
imitation or plagiarism, isn’t it a matter of simple 
common sense to learn it as the first lesson in a 
writing career? 


Speaking of satisfying the reader's emotional 
need, let me explain that in describing the three 
manners of presentation as anodynes for his 
relaxation I used the word in its strict narcotic 
sense. For the readers of short fiction are as 
much dope addicts as the users of any other form 
of nerve soother except that, in their case, the 
drug is both pleasing and beneficial. ‘True, the 
reader is rarely thinking of the benefit derived 
from his indulgence but he is well aware of the 
pleasing effects. And from long experience he 
is acutely conscious of the timing of the drug’s 
working. Which means that when he begins a 
story he knows that it will take a certain length 
of time for the writer's prescription to percolate 
through his mental ganglia before he will get the 
exhiliration of excitement. But he has taken this 
dose many times before and he knows to the 
exact minute just when that shot in the arm 
should begin to rev up his heart action, speed the 
chemical metabolism in his adrenals, and have 
him sitting on the edge of his chair. And unless 
he finds that stimulation in the right degree and 
at the right time he is going to turn the pages 
and look for a different doctor. 


To one who has spent many weary hours trying 
to make the beginner see where his story lacked 
punch, those three manners of presentation are 
also invaluable in the revision of yarns that 
bounce back. In other words, the fault in most 
cases was a breach of construction technique, 
and a simple graph of the story would pinpoint 
its exact place of occurrence and show the simple 
way to remedy it. 

For instance, one of the commonest criticisms 
of a beginner’s yarn (and it happens to selling 
writers, too) is that “the story drags, it doesn’t 
get going until Page 3." So what does the writer 


do? He tries to speed it up by cutting out words, 
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eliminating sentences, or rearranging paragraphs. 


But what is the most logical reason for ‘“‘drag- 
ging’? Lack of interest, of course. The reader 
is interested in this story and what is going to 
happen to the hero now. And the writer has 
bored him by giving too much of the story be- 
hind this story, by overdoing the NARRATIVE. 
In the first three pages of a story the writer is 
pulling an uphill grade, trying to get past the 
necessary groundwork so that his yarn will run 
on momentum, But it is not necessary to pull 
the whole stretch in low speed. Shift gears and 
tromp on the gas a couple of times to help the 
car over the hump. Come out of the past of 
NARRATIVE and into the now of MOVE- 
MENT. I am willing to bet, without seeing the 
story which receives such a criticism, that those 
first three pages will be largely NARRATIVE, 
with probably as much as 600 or 800 words of it 
in a single continuity. And that simply won't do. 


“So,” says you, “The man sticks his neck out 
by using actual figures! Let's have the reason why 
those figure won't do.” 


All right. But remember, I’m like Doctor Kin- 
sey in that I make no rules of conduct. All I do 
is show you the results of research and let you 
draw your own conclusions. And there can be 
no hard and fast law in this matter because oc- 
casionally there comes along a story done by a 
master craftsman which violates all the rules and 
still turns out a natural. But such stories are 
rare specimens. 

The only basis we can go on is the yardstick 
of continuous success, the mass of stories which 
editors buy and readers like. During the past 20 
years I have torn down, dissected, analyzed, and 
made graphs of something over 3,000 magazine 
stories. In that time the structural pattern has 
changed very little with the exception of a lessen- 
ing of the NARRATIVE content. Editors are 
not fools enough to go on publishing stories 
readers dislike, so if a pattern is evident in those 
3,000 stories it must be the one which is generally 
acceptable. And that pattern is so plain that I 
am amazed it is not the first thing taught the 
beginner. So, on the basis of 20 years of research, 
covering the dissection of more than 3,000 stories 
from the popular magazines, here it is with my 
blessing (though why I should give away the 
thing I get paid for teaching is more than I know, 
except that the editor of this journal is a persua- 
sive cuss) : 


NY plot, theme, character, or locale you can 
handle. Length 4,000-6,000 words, with the 
nod going (all else being equal) to the 4,000-4,500 
word piece. Four high peaks of emotion or sus- 
pense. Not over 7 per cent of NARRATIVE, 5 
per cent or less being preferable, with all of it in 
the first quarter of the yarn and not more than 
300 words of it in one bite. The remaining 95 
per cent of the yarn split between ACTION and 
MOVEMENT in the ratio of two to three. 
Iconoclasm? Trying to reduce the shrines of 
Art to a mathematical problem? Not at all. 
Merely trying to be logical about the writer's 
trade. Remember that the most beautiful paint- 
ing is a matter of quantity, ratio, distance, per- 
spective. And a sonnet is mathematical perfection. 
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‘The “Secret” of Successful Publication 
7s Yo Seeret... 


Publicity 


Any well-equipped typographer can produce a book 
but 


book sales—like those of any other manu- 
factured product — are predicated upon 


skillful promotion. 


LOST CREEK, by Minnie Jane Forster, is being cdvertised nationally because 
subsidized publication—if coupled with skillful promotion—can lead to successful au- 


thorship. 


A bonus copy of this sample of fine book-making will be mailed to 
every unknown who—equally determined upon recognition—seeks 
membership in NOOHA TAGA, the writers’ cooperative. 


Facts concerning subsidized publication—facts purchased dearly 
through actual experience—also are available to those who achieve 


that enviable affiliation. 
Membership in NOOHA TAGA—open to unknown writers of ability—is by invitation only. 


That invitation will be issued if sufficient ability is evidenced through the submission 
(with a stamped return envelope) of an original manuscript (about 5,000 words) for our 
honest, constructive and ‘gloves-off' criticism. 


Such a criticism is well worth $5.00 and that sum 
must accompany each submission. Upon receipt, a 
$3.00 copy of LOST CREEK will be mailed, at once, 
together with a full explanation of NOOHA TAGA 
and its cooperative endeavors and procedures; *he 
criticism will follow. 


Ralph E. Fitz-Gibbon, Director 604 Bedell Building San Antonio 5, Texas 
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NEWSPAPER COMICS: The Big Gamble 


By C. BERGMAN 


NY writer can put material on paper in 

comic strip format. But the odds are 

against you when you try to sell the ma- 
terial to a newspaper syndicate. Your success with 
the comic strip idea will be determined by three 
factors: 

1. The needs of the newspaper syndicates. 

2. ‘The quality of the art work for the strip. 

3. The originality of the story material or strip 

idea. 

Their degree of importance is exactly as I have 
listed them. As a writer, you are primarily con- 
cerned with the last factor. But you will be wast- 
ing your time unless you learn something about 
the first two factors before you attempt to pro- 
duce the third. 

Syndicate editors are like many magazine edi- 
tors. They know what they want but they can’t 
tell you exactly what it is. They say that they 
want something different but also that it should 
not be too different from what they now use. 
I'm sure such a statement sounds like double 
talk to most of you. It isn’t. ‘he editors simply 
want new ideas based on proven formulas which 
have strong reader appeal. 

Most of you have seen and read the Katzen- 
jammer Kids comic strip. In it, twin boys are 
forever pulling pranks on the family. This basic 
formula—twins causing trouble—has strong reader 
interest and appeal. When the creator of the 
strip left one syndicate and began The Captain 
and the Kids, for another syndicate, this copy of 
the first strip became popular and has run for 
many years. 

Now, if you take the basic formula and use it 
in a different way, then you have a good chance 
of catching reader interest. A strip called The 
Jackson Twins is a good example. In this strip 
a pair of teen-age girls have problems whch keep 
their father and the rest of the family in a con- 
stant turmoil. 

That old favorite, The Gumps, has been the 
springboard for strips like The Beerys, The Smith 
Family, and many others. In these strips the 
basic formula boils down to a strong reader in- 
terest in a family group. But if you study these 
family strips you will discover that) each one 
is different. 


— 


Formerly an advertising copywriter, then a wri- 
ter of magazine stories and articles, Earle C. Berg- 
man now devotes his major attention to the 
comics. He is the author of Fundamentals of 
Comic Script Writing. Mr. Bergman is willing to 
answer questions about his field, addressed to him 
in care of Author & Journalist and accompanied 
by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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You now know that you must study the current 
comic strips in your newspapers and try to dis- 
cover their reader appeal before you can create 
a strip of your own that will have a chance of 
selling to the syndicates. Hundreds of new strip 
ideas are submitted to the syndicates each year. 
Most of this material is mediocre, poor copies of 
the strips now appearing. New writers and artists 
are not putting enough study and work into their 
attempts to come up with a “different” strip idea. 

Comic strips are divided into categories: West- 
ern, romance, adventure, romance-adventure, sci- 
ence-fiction, pantomime, kid, animal, detective, 
teen-age, family situation, sports, and gag-a-day 
strips. 

There are a few strips that do not fall neatly 
into the above classifications—the authentic farm 
suip, Sandy Hill, for example. ‘Vhere are others 
that overlap and may confuse you. In The Jack- 
son Twins, for example, there is a combination 
of teen-age and family situation types. However, 
it should be pegged as a teen-age strip because 
the twin girls are its strongest characters. 

Of the categories I have listed, the ‘“‘gag-a-day” 
strip is the easiest to write. It is also the hardest 
to sell! 

This type of strip uses a daily gag, or humorous 
situation, and is complete in itself. It does not 
have a story line which progresses from day to 
day. The Blondie strip is a good example for 
study. Some of you may think of this strip as a 
family situation type because it has much to do 
with the Bumstead family. However, each daily 
strip uses a humorous situation based on family 
gags, office gags, shopping gags, kid gags, animal 
gags, next-door-neighbor gags, and many others. 

A new comic strip that has a story line will 
hold reader interest in spite of the fact that the 
characters in it are new to the readers. In a gag- 
a-day strip you will never have a story line and 
your character, or characters, will be total stran- 
gers to the readers for quite some time. This 
means that reader interest will be very weak. To 
overcome this weakness, you must have character- 
ization continuity in each strip for a long time. 

To build reader interest as quickly as possible, 
you should concentrate your efforts on one main 
character. Something unusual about that’ char- 
acter should appear in almost every strip until it 
becomes established. Perhaps your main character 
wears a silly hat of some kind—whether he’s at 
the office, out on the street, or even at home in 
the bath tub. Or perhaps he has an unusual 
mannerism or something unusual about the way 
he speaks. 

Thus the characterization becomes familiar to 
the readers very quickly. In other words, they 
may not remember too much about the strip and 
its gags, even though they've been reading it for 
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-———EVERY BOOK A WINNER! 


Your book is important to you. Isn’t it foolish to choose a publisher 
merely on the slight chance that yours might be one of the very few books 
that get noticed? When you publish at Comet Press Books you don’t take a 
chance . . . because you're always a winner. 


You win because we are an established publishing house with a fine 
and dignified reputation built up over the years. Quality is our only induce- 
ment. We offer no gimmicks, no give-aways. What we do offer are excel- 
lent, expert services at lowest subsidies. You win because you receive the 
ultimate in: 


PRODUCTION 


Individual thought and planning, expert design and editing for 
each book. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Extensive nationwide contacts with bookstores, book clubs, schools, 
movies and TV bring your book before the public eye. 


PUBLICITY 


Each book receives a full-scale promotion campaign—newspaper re- 
leases, reviews, direct mail, autograph parties, personal appearances and 


network interviews. 


ADVERTISING 


We guarantee national advertising campaigns at no cost to you. 


ROYALTIES 
Sustained, regular and continuing. Our authors receive checks that 
run into 4 figures. 
Our exclusive program brings results such as these: 


A major Hollywood movie studio is negotiating with us for the film 
rights to one of our mystery novels. 


Reprint rights on our famous ‘Babies Need Fathers Too,”’ by Rhoda 
Kellogg are being sold to one of the country’s leading university presses. 


These authors will receive extra dividends in addition to their regular 
royalty checks. 


Visit our offices to see more results; write for our free booklet PUB- 
LISHING YOUR BOOK; or send your ms for a prompt, free report. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
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weeks—but they will remember that the main 
character wore his silly hat even when taking a 
bath. 

After you have built the main character into 
an interesting and likable person, you can then 
work on other characters for the strip. The 
Blondie strip, for example, began with Blondie 
as a girl working in an office. Later, Dagwood, 
and the boss, Mr. Dithers, were built into strong 
characters. All the characters in the strip are 
familiar to you now—but it has taken the writer 
many years to develop them day by day. 

This same technique of developing characters 
can be used in all types of comic strips. Notice, 
for example, how the writer of Dick Tracy quickly 
builds such characters as Canhead, Sparkle Plenty, 
and others for his strip. 

Fven if you do create a good gag-a-day strip, 
or any other type, you'll find it difficult to sell to 
the syndicates. Each newspaper syndicate takes 
on only a few new comic strips each year. There 
are hundreds of submissions for each strip which 
makes the grade. It is important to realize that 
each syndicate is in a position where it can, and 
someumes does, compete with itself. If pro- 
motes a new strip, newspapers may accept it but 
drop another strip handled by the same syndicate. 

The syndicates promote their new comic strips 
by sending out road salesmen, with literature, 
mats, etc., to newspaper editors all over the 
country. It costs a syndicate $2,000 or more to 
launch a comic strip feature. It will be six 
months before any of this money starts coming 
back to the syndicate. 

This is a major roadblock in any attempt to 
sell a gag-a-day strip. This type is the biggest 
gamble because the syndicate may lose money on 
it for a year or two and still not know whether 
it will succeed or not. 

Syndicates also hesitate to take a chance on 
“pantomime” type comic strips, which the 
characters never speak a word of dialogue. This 
type of strip is complete in itself—it does not 
have a story line. To sustain it over a long period 
of time, you must be a master of the captionless 
gag—a talent that appears once in a century. 

Newspaper syndicates, and newspapers, are con- 
stantly making surveys to find out which comic 
Strips are the most popular with readers. ‘These 


surveys show that kid strips and family situation 
strips are almost always at the top of the list. 
Naturally, these usually enlist interest and con- 
sideration when submitted to the syndicates, but 
they must be exceptionally good to smash through 
the tough competition of the large number 
already appearing in the press. 

Some of you are planning not only to write 
material for a comic strip but also to do the art 
work for it. There are many cases where both 
are done by the same person. However, it is 
not uncommon to find that one talent is stronger 
than the other. 

The syndicates put artistic ability above story- 
telling ability. The comic strip is visual 
medium. 

This does not mean that excellent art work 
will sell a comic strip which uses poor story ma- 
terial. A cartoonist who lacks a distinctive draw- 
ing style can sell gag cartoons to the popular maga- 
zines if he uses excellent gags in his work. But 
this same cartoonist would find it very difhcult. 
usually impossible, to sell a newspaper comic 
strip using his art work. Both the story material 
and the art work must be excellent, or unusual, 
in order to click with the syndicates. 

So be honest with yourself. If you feel that 
you are a better artist than you are a_ writer, 
then you should get a writer to work with you 
on the strip. On the other hand, if you are more 
of a writer than artist, then team up with a good 
artist. And if you feel confident that you can do 
both, but agree that one talent is weaker than 
the other, then do something to strengthen the 
weaker one. 

Ed Dodd, the creator of the Mark Trail strip, 
did just that. He felt confident about his art 
work but admitted that his writing talent was not 
too good. So he studied fiction technique and 
brought his writing ability up to a par with his 
artistic ability. 

As readers of a writers’ magazine, most of you 
are probably weaker in artistic talent than in 
writing talent. There are art courses in your 
cities which you could take to improve your weak- 
er talent. If not, or if you can’t afford art courses, 
your local library has books on cartooning and 
art which you could use for home study. 

Even if you are not planning to do the art 
work for the comic strip, you as the writer should 


When You Desire WRITING SUCCESS 
Consult a Writer: Who is Successful 


Over 200 of my clients have succeeded in publishing their books, 
magazine stories and articles with my help. | have done this type 
of work for two decades. | shall be doing it this year and the next. 
| can do it for you. 


For complete details, write mow and ask for my 
free descriptive folder, ‘Literary Help.’ 
you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, P. O. Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


It tells 
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have a general knowledge of what is required 
from the artist. As a writer you know that a 
single-spaced) manuscript, typed) on onionskin 
paper with a purple ribbon, will not be read by 
a magazine editor. You should also know, by 
looking at the work done by your artist team 
mate, whether the syndicate editors will turn it 
down without giving it more than a hasty glance. 

For instance, if your artist draws each picture 
panel on a piece of manuscript paper—you know 
the syndicate editors will send the strip back as 
they see such a presentation of it. 

Most syndicate editors like to have the art 
work drawn on two-ply paper, 514 x 19 inches, with 
a quarter to a half inch left between panels and 
about two inches left all around as a border. 

daily strip is usually divided into four 
panels. Lately, there seems to be a trend toward 
the use of just three panels. Now and then you'll 
sce just one panel, sometimes five panels, in a 
strip. But no matter how many panels are used, 
the entire strip should still be the 514 x 19 regula- 
tion size. 

In submissions of art work, the syndicates want 
at least six daily strips (the first week) done in 
ink and twelve daily strips (the second and third 
weeks) drawn in hard pencil. However, your 
artist team mate will be putting his best foot 
forward if he inks two wecks of the strip and 
pencils only the third week of strips. 

If the art work is mailed, it should be pro- 
tected as much as possible so that it arrives at 


the syndicate in good condition. Let me. say, 
here, that material mailed to a syndicate will get 
as much attention and consideration at that which 
is brought to the syndicate in person. Be sure, 
of course, that vou send along enough postage 
for the return of the material. 

There is no need for a covering letter with the 
material, unless the artist or the writer has had 
some previous experience with comic strips for 
weekly papers, armed service papers, etc. If this 
is the case, samples of the published strip should 
be submitted. 

The preparation of story material for a comic 
strip is rather easy to do. You know that the 
artist is required by most newspaper syndicates to 
submit three weeks of art work on the strip- 
a total of 18 daily strips cotnaining usually three 
or four panels per strip. 

If you are planning to be the artist-writer for 
the strip, you can prepare those three weeks ol 
story material in any form you wish, and then 
start on the drawings. Hf, however, you are just 
going to be the writer of the strip, the material 
should be so prepared that the artist will be able 
to see what you plan to have in each panel pi 
ture. Here is an example of how this can be 
done: 


THE BEAUMONT FAMILY 
Strip 4 


Panel 1 


Scene: Hallway of two-story house. This should be 


it to help it sell. 
First, we read it with an eye to markets, 


rooms, which can confirm receipt. 


sell, and suggested remedies. 


plus a list of where it has been submitted. 


work, we go all out! 


What You Have A Right To Expect From Us, As Your Agents 


When you send us your manuscript, we feel you have a right to know how we work with 


It is either salable or it is not. 
one is helped in the long run by telling you it will sell if it won't. 

If salable, we will draw up a list of market prospects, weed out the slow—or low—pay, then 
campaign to sell your work by actually submitting it to the editors. We will keep a bona fide 
record of these submissions which you may confirm through us or by checking with the editorial 


If unsalable, we will either return it as hopeless (with our suggestions for your future 
writing) or, if we believe it potentially salable but suffering from technical weaknesses which 
are minor enough to be revised out, we will make such suggestions, too. 

Therefore, you should expect from us our honest opinion, a bona fide market list, an 
aggressive agenting without additional fees, or a full appraisal of why your work ts failing to 


Don't submit obviously unsalable work: school compositions, lengthy harangues or fillers 
which could not pay either of us for their handling. But if vou are now serious about selling, 
write us, telling us your ambitions and what markets you want to reach. Send us some work, 


Naturally, such help costs us money, and we must ask newcomers to pay a handling fee 
of $1.00 per 1000 words, $5.00 minimum per manuscript, $15 for books. 
agenting, wherever we feel work is salable, no matter how many submissions must be made. If 
unsalable, it includes an analysis of our reasons why, plus suggestions for your future work. 

You will find us highly cooperative and hard working people. 
find our dealings other than satisfactory, we invite you to complain to the writers’ magazines, 
your writers’ club, your writing friends and, of course, to us. For when we start to handle your 


That, we think, is what you have a right to expect from us, as your agents, 


Lambert Wilson Literary Agency 
130 East 37th Street * 


And if not, no 


This fee includes 


And if, at any time, you 


New York 16. New York 


May, 1954 


Give Him What 
He Wants! 


The reader of short fiction is a hardened 
realist. In these days when he lays down 
the price of a magazine he knows that a 
large part of its contents will leave him 
cold. But he is also an ever-hopeful gambler 
taking a chance that somewhere in it he 
will find the particular anodyne that will 
soothe his jangled nerves and give him the 
thrill of new experience and vicarious ad- 
venture. 


You, the writer, are the chemist who com- 
pounds that narcotic. If you are a success- 
ful literary pharmacist you are already 
using the same prescription specified by 
MASTER FORMULA and your by-line is 
eagerly looked for by readers. If not, it is 
very probable that the ingredients you use 
or your method of mixing them is at fault. 


Through the years that prescription has put 
writers into the slicks, the pulps, hard covers 
and pocket books. 
them . 


Is your name among 
. . or are you still trying to do it the 
hard way? 


A post card will bring our ROAD MAP FOR 
WRITERS. 


Master Formula 


Rex R. Benson, Director 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 


a longshot, showing other twin, Pearl, nightclothes, 
coming down staircase background. Mom and 
Merle are in foreground. 

Mom: You lied to me about drinking Cokes. 

Merle: But you didn’t ask me if there was any- 
thing in the Cokes. 

Panel 2 

Scene: Pearl is about to come 

and walk toward Mom and Merle. 

Pearl: What's going on down here? 

Merle: Mind your own business. Didn't you wake 
our old maid sister and tell her to come down 
too? 

Panel 3 

Scene: Mom, Pearl, and Merle in close group. 

Pearl: You shouldn't talk like that about Wanda. 

Merle: say anything I please. She's old 
maid and you know it! 

Panel 4 

Scene: Wanda on staircase. She looks very hurt. 

Mom: Please, girls, not so loud. 

Wanda: It’s all right, Mom. I know what Merle 
thinks of me—but at least Pm not a tramp! 


down off) staircase 


Each of the daily strips, whether you use one, 
three, four, or five panels in it, should be typed 
on a single sheet of manuscript) paper. This 
material will not be submitted with the art work 
to the newspaper syndicates, so you can use any 
grade of paper you wish. But set it up so that 
you'll have plenty of space between panels. 

You are preparing a “working” script for the 
first three weeks of the comic strip. After you 
finish it, you and the artist will get together and 
go over the work panel by panel. If you don't 
allow yourself enough revision space on the script, 
you may wind up after your session with the 
artist with a jumbled puzzle of crossed-out words, 
inserts, and added material that will give you a 
headache. After you've “polished” the working 
script, make a revised copy of it for the artist 
so that he can then start on the art work. 

If the comic strip is the gag-a-day type, your 
work as the writer is now finished—until the strip 
is accepted. A total of 18 gag strips will be 
enough to show the syndicate editors whether 
your daily gags are “consistently” good enough 
or not. Let me point out again that this type 
of comic strip is the hardest to sell. If you have 
gone through the ulcer-making experience of 
writing gags for cartoonists, and sold at least halt 
your output, then you may be able to stand the 
strain of being “funny” six days a week, year 
after year, and have a chance to sell the strip 
idea. 

If your comic strip has a story line, or con- 
tinuity, then your work as the writer of the strip 
is not finished. The newspaper syndicates want 
to see a synopsis of the first story or adventure. 
Dick ‘Tracy, for instance, handles a case which 
takes him through two months of daily strips. 
His next case may also last two months or it: may 
take him through three or four months of strips. 

Your story synopsis should pick up the story 
starting with the fourth week—because the first 
three weeks will be submitted as art work. ‘The 
synopsis should be typed, double-spaced, on good 
white bond manuscript: paper. 

There are no special rules or requirements 
about the synopsis material. Your work should, 
of course, be neat and free from typing errors 
and anything else which might distract the edi- 
tor as he reads it. Long paragraphs that run on 
and on are a strain on the editor’s eyes. Keep 
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the paragraphs rather short. neat, readable 
arrangement would be to present the story out- 
line for one week's strips in a single paragraph. 
Here is two weeks of a Comic strip synopsis as 
an example: 


They make their break for freedom. The young 
man is killed but Rock and Penny escape. After 
some incidents in which they manage to avoid the 
MVD agents looking for them, they arrive at Plauen 
and contact’ the person the young man told) them 
about. This man refuses to help them. It has  be- 
come too dangerous to help border crossers and he 
isn't going to risk his life. 

Rock offers him money if he takes them safely into 
the American zone. The man_ still refuses. Rock 
promises that the U.S.A. will give the man_ political 
asvlum and = protection if he takes them into the 
American zone. The man now agrees. He's wanted 
to escape too, but hasn't tried to because he was 
ahaid he would be returned to the Russians. He 
lecds Rock and Penny to the border crossing. It looks 
as though they are going to make it) successfully 
when two Russian soldiers come out of hiding and 
stop them. 


You can see trom this example that cach para- 
graph ends on a point of climax or suspense, 
This is necessary in the synopsis, not only because 
it leads the editor on into the next paragraph, 
but also because vour material must fall into 
that pattern, It may be some time, if vour strip 
is accepted, before you will have the opportunity 
to do also a Sunday page feature on it. This 
means that the sixth day of vour weekly strips 
should) reach some climax suspense point 
strong cnough to carry vour readers over trom 
Saturday's paper to: paper. Setting up 


vour material as Pve indicated above will thus 
serve two important purposes. 

Svndicates Im most) cases deal with the artist 
when making contracts for come strips. There: 
fore. before you submit the strip material to any 
svndicate, be sure you make some kind of mutual 
agreement with the artist. Put it in) writing. on 
paper, signed by both and with copies for both. 
Have the agreement notarized if the artist: is a 
new acquaintance. Ets not a matter of distrust 
just: good: business. 

Phe main point to be decided in your partner- 
ship with the artist is how to share the weekly 
pav check. The artist will, as a rule, take most of 
a day to draw one comic strip whereas the writer 
will only spend a few hours working on that 
material. 50-50 share of the pay check, in my 
opinion, is not fair to the artist. A) two-thirds- 
for-the-artist: one-third-for-the-writer split. of 
the pay check iy the customary arrangement made 
by writer-artist’ teams. 

If a newspaper syndicate offers your stip at 
contract. be sure to read it verv carefully. Dom't 
be foolish enough to give up all rights just to get 
them to take the strip. After the strip becomes 
popular it will have chances to be adapted to 
radio, PV. movies, and the comic books. Be sure 
vou keep those rights. And be sure vour agree- 
ment with the artist covers these points. In other 
words, if the strip characters are put into a comic 
book, with the artist doing the art work and you 
doing the story material, there would be a 50-50 
split of any money paid for the use of the comic 
strip characters but he would get more for doing 


We Need More Writers 


We are extending our list and would like to see SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ARTICLES, RADIO, TELEVISION AND MOTION PICTURE SCRIPTS 


by new and established writers. 


If your script is good we'll send it out. If it is bad we'll 
return it. If we think it has possibilities we'll quote terms 


for repairing it. 


We work on a ten percent commission on all salable material. 


Enclose return postage and 
address all manuscripts to 


RICHARD FALES AGENCY 


6533 Hollywood Blvd. 


May, 1954 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 


AN OPEN DOOR 


The religious press wants more of what most new writers 
have to give than does any other market: articles, stories, 
plays, at all age levels. Trains for yet larger, better paying 
fields 

A nationally known, actively selling writer in this field, 
! hand tailor every assignment to win an editor's check 
Low cost, earn-while-you-learn instruction and sales service 
Agenting if desired. 


When enquiring enclose a short, typed, sample script 


with postage-paid return envelope. 
LOUIS L. WILSON 


941 N. Longfellow Ave. 
Tucson 12, Arizona 


STORY SITTER — TEACHER 


NELL MARTIN 


AUTHOR OF THE ORIGINAL MAISIE STORIES 
6 PUBLISHED NOVELS, OVER 200 SHORT 
STORIES 


You aet the benefit of over 25 years experience in 
how to tell a story to make it salable and find the 
right market for it. One writer | worked with has her 
first novel out this month. Another had two best 
sellers in a row. 


$1 per 1,000 words, $3 minimum. Novels to 60,000 
words $20. Longer rate on inquiry. 1! show you how 
to get results. 


494 Hudson St. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revi- 
sion of their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial ex- 
m perience qualifies me to give expert assistance 
with stories or books. I help writers make sales. 
I can help YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 
ON SHORT STORIES. Special courses in Short 
Story and Article Writing Ghost-writing of 
bocks, stories and special articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


critic — 


New York 14, N.Y. 


CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 


offers you... 
Expert editing and revision of your manuscripts; 
constructive critiques - - - all types of fiction. 
MARKETING—Chicago and New York contacts. 


6620 Diversey Ave. Chicago 35, Ill. 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed in pica or elite type, 20-pound 
bond paper, with one carbon, minor corrections. 40 cents per 
thousand words, plus return postage. 
KAYE TYPING 


Box 389 rove City, Pennsylvania 


WIN PRIZES 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby publica- 
tion, lets you in on how to win! Each issue lists scores of 
lucrative competitions open to everyone. Presents winning 
tips from winners, judges, and experts. 50c a copy, $4.50 a 
year. Contest Magazine, Dept. A, Upland, Indiana. 
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FACTUAL 


By MAvRICE SEITTER 


The honest truth 
Is, I’m afraid 

That poets like me 
Are born, not paid. 


the art work in the comic books than you would 
get for the story material. 

On the other hand, let’s suppose that some TV 
station or network wanted to put the strip on 
television. You and the artist would share 50-50 
any money reecived for the use of the characters 
but if you wrote the TV scripts without any help 
from the artist, then you should receive all the 
money for the TV scripts. It’s simply a matter of 
agreeing, when you form the partnership, that the 
amount of work put into any effort should deter- 
min the amount of pay received. 

Most syndicates start a strip with a one-year 
contract, with options. ‘This means they have a 
chance to drop the strip if it doesn’t click. After 
that first year, the contract will be for two or 
more years, perhaps as high as five years. The 
usual guaranteed minimum pay rate is $150 a 
week. This does not include a Sunday page fea- 
ture of the strip. The Sunday comics are by far 
the most popular and often bring another $150 
each week. Most contracts call for a 50-50) split 
on the mechanical expenses. In other words, the 
artist and the syndicate agree to split the cost 
of producing the mats, engravings, etc. Then 
the gross is split 50-50 between the syndicate and 
the creators of the strip. 

Author & Journalist publishes an annual select- 
ed list of syndicates which express willingness to 
consider material from freelancers. The most 
recent list appeared in the issue of August, 1953. 
Your local library should have the latest issue of 
Editor & Publisher's Annual Directory of Syndi- 
cated Features listing syndicates and the comic 
strips each handles. Following the syndicate ad- 
vertising in Editor & Publisher week by week may 
give you further suggestions. 

I've shown you that the odds are against you if 
you try to sell a comic strip to the syndicates. 
You'll be taking a long-shot gamble but the pay- 
off could go up into the millions, Let me be the 
first to wish you success with your comic strip. 


What Editors Are Seeking 


{Continued from Page 9} 


Blue Guitar, a definitely literary magazine pub- 
lished at 1732 N. Maltman Ave., Los Angeles, is 
now in the market for stories and art work as well 
as poetry. The magazine cmphasizes “esthetic 
experience” as its critical criterion. Editors are 
Bill Lovelady and Gene DeWitt. The magazine 
makes no payment for contributions. 
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The American Scholar. Phi Beta Kappa Hall, 
Williamsburg, Va., is primarily interested in 
articles by scholars and thinkers which are written 
for a general audience. The magazine also uses 
poems of high quality. Payment for prose is $5 
a printed page, with a maximum of $50 an article. 
Payment for poetry is $10-$25 according to num- 
ber of poems and their length. All payments are 
on acceptance. 

This is the publication of Phi Beta Kappa, 
scholarship society. The editor is Hiram Haydn. 
— Av] — 

While the Lyric, Christiansburg, Va., makes no 
set payment, it offers more than $600 in’ cash 
awards for poems it publishes in 1954. This 
magazine represents in’ general the traditional 
types of poetry. It is one of the oldest of “little” 
magazines. Ruby Altizer Roberts is editor. 

New Mexico Quarterly, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M., is an internationa! 
literary and arts quarterly under the editorship of 
Kenneth Lash. It uses stories, poems, essays, re- 
views. It maintains tough critical standards. Pay- 
ment is on publication. 

— Av] — 

The Pacific Spectator is in the market for fic- 
tion, articles, and poetry of high quality. Prose 
should preferably be under 5,000 words. Payment 
is on acceptance at $30 an article or story, $7.50 
or less a poem. The editor is Robert C. North, 
Box 1948, Stanford, Calif. 

— — 

The Stylus, 2519 Madison Ave., Granite City, 
Ill., is now publishing some serious fiction and 
criticism up to 5,000 words. The editor, James 
Wade, expresses interest in the experimental but 
not usually the abstract. No payment is made for 
contributions. 

— Av] 

Talisman, Box 8806, University Park Station, 
Denver 10, Colo., now publishes not only poetry 
but short stories of high literary quality. Payment 
is $12.50 a story regardless of length, 10c a line 
for poems. 

— Av] 

Magna Publications, 205 FE. 42nd St., New York 
17, comprise Nifty, Pack o’ Fun, Wham, and Zip. 
They are in the market for cartoons—$10 each— 
and “risqué, one-line girlie gags’—$1 each. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance. 

— Av] — 

The California Quarterly, 7070 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif., is looking for stories 
of high literary caliber, preferably with contempo- 
rary themes. No payment is made. 


COMING IN A&J 


Writing the One-Act Play—Louis L. Wilson 
The Art of Taking Notes—Milton Lomask 
Light Verse that Sells—Richard Wheeler 
Gimmicks for Ghosts—Jack Lewis 

The How-to Article—Albert Roland 


Watch for these and other important features and 
market lists in future issues of Author & Journalist. 


May, 1954 


11 West 42nd Street 


WRITERS 


Learn why several fiction editors already know 
that only selective copy can get into the folder 
of my NEW AGENCY. | now need clients. Not 
writers who wrote one or two things they are still 
revising; writers who have what it takes to draw 
checks in a highly competitive market. If you 
come close, |, with my double background of 
publisher’s reader and writer, might fill in the 
sales gap with some effective correction point- 
ers. CDollar-per-thousand words. Query first on 
book rates. No fees for the writer who has sold 
more than one piece to the important magazines, 
or has had a book published by a major house. 


ALEX JACKINSON 


Literary Agency 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
COMIC 
SCRIPT 
WRITING 


This 15,000 word booklet tells you 
how to make money writing comic 


book stories. Send $1 to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 


1255 North Gordon Street 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


New York 36, N. Y. 


Make Your Vacation 
PROFITABLE this Year! 


SPEND IT WITH THE CRITIC WHO WROTE THE 
PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL “THE DEVIL'S 
HANDMAIDENS” 


Yes, you may come and live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. 
for from 1 day to 8 weeks. Tuition includes private and 
class writing instruction, room, meals. Reference: Who’s Who 
in the Midwest and my 6 best selling textbooks. Write for 
information on how | can help You succeed in your particular 
field, by mail or at my Colony in New Hampshire. Extremely 
reasonable rates. (17th year). Chicago class until July | 


MILDRED |. REID 


104 Prospect Ave. Highland Park, i. 


WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 


Tenth Annual Workshop 
June 21 - July 16 


Sessions in popular short story, novel, poctry, 
non-fiction and juvenile writing. 


For further information 
write to: 


Dr. Alan Swaliow, Director 
Workshop for Writers, Dept. W-7 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 

Sixth Annual — June 16, 17, 18 
Daily workshops in 15 subjects by well-known, competent in- 
structors. Prizes for best manuscripts. Evening lectures by 
prominent authors, editors, publishers. All sessions held at 
Philadelphia's famous Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

Write now for program to: 
Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Conference 

1715 Walnut Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


June 26 - July 3 Green Lake, Wis. 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS 
AND EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 


Expert help for beginning or experienced writers 
Plus second week, July 3-10, for writing 
For details, write to: Dr. B. P. Browne, 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Po. 


CHAUTAUQUA WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
8th Session July 12 to 30, 1954 


Workshops in Fiction, Poetry, Non-Fiction, Writing for Chil- 
dren. Manuscript conferences. Plus all Chautauqua activities. 
Staff: Margaret Widdemer, David Morton, Diggory Venn, 
Marjorie B. Paradis, and Rebecca Richmond. Academic 
Credit Granted 

For bulletins write: 


+ 


Registrar, Ch q 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST Writers Conference 
Featuring PAUL WELLMAN 


June 21 - July 9 


Send for details of this three-week workshop session 


Los Angeles State College Los Angeles 29, Calif. 
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Sport Lije is a new bimonthly for men edited by 
Noah Sarlat, who is also editor of Male, Men, 
Stag, and Sportsman Magazine. The new publica- 
tion follows substantially the same pattern as 
Sportsman announced in the January duthor & 
Journalist. It wants true adventure articles with 
hunting or fishing background, photo stories, ani- 
mal photographs, and occasional cartoons.  Arti- 
cles should preferably not exceed 3,000 words. 

Sport Life also is in the market for some fiction 
to 5,000 words with outdoor setting and definite 
male appeal. 

Payment is up to $350 an article or story, up to 
$25 a picture. 

Address: 270 Park Ave., New York 17. 

Ae] — 

With its discontinuance of fiction after the July 
issue, Today's Woman, 67 W. Mth St.. New York 
18, will emphasize full-length true experience stor- 
ies of women and families comparable to the men’s 
stories appearing in True. Vhese may run as high 
as 6,000 words. 

It is important to query the article editor, 
James Skardon. Give enough data about the story 
to enable him to see whether it is a possibility for 
Today's Woman. The magazine pays excellent 
rates on acceptance. 

— Av] — 

The simerican Courter, 3921 E. 18th St. Terrace, 
Kansas City 27, Mo., is now in its fifteenth year 
of publication. While primarily devoted to poetry, 
cach issue contains several short stories. No pay- 
ment is made for contributions. Lewis G. DeHart 
is editor. 

— 

Ken Lizorty, RED 2. Box 664, Robertson, Mo., 
is starting a new magazine, the Cartoonists’ Comic, 
which will be in the market for text and cartoons 
at $2 a page. Better query Mr. Lizorty. He'll 
send a sample copy to anyone seriously interested. 

The Joy Bearer is seeking fiction for adults o1 
children up to 900 words with moral or religious 
tone; articles on rehabilitation or travel; verse, 
especially for holidays. Payment is made in sub- 
scriptions or copies of the magazine. Florence L. 
Schofield, Poynette, Wisc... is editor. 

Miss Lavaun Tombaugh has become editor ot 
Junior Joys, tor children 9-11, Sunshine for 
younger boys and girls. Both are published by 
the Nazarene Publishing House, 2923 ‘Troost 
Ave., Box 527, Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Discontinued 


Appeal 

Blue Vulture 

Cars 

Concern (London) 
Contact (Toronto) 
Florida Magazine of Verse 
Hearth & Home 
Holland’s 

Idiom 

Pine Cone 
Suck-Egg Mule 
Swing 

Vincentian 

Your Mind 
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Contests and Awards 


The Lyric Foundation for Traditional Poetry 
Award will be made for the best original unpub- 
lished poem of 32 lines or less, written in the 
traditional manner by enrolled student in 
any American college or university. 

The award iy S100. Closing date: June 1. 
Address: The Lyric, P. O. Box 390, Christianburg, 
Le 

— Av] — 

The annual Davis Contest for 1954 has been 
announced, to close December 31. Prizes of $5, 
53, and $2 are offered for the best poems con- 
tributing to everyday living. The contests have 
been conducted since 1947 in memory of Franklin 
Pierre Davis, the well-known columnist and = an- 
thologist. 


Address: Davis Contest, James Neill Northe, 

318 N. E. Ninth St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
— Av] — 

The Harper Prize Novel Contest. will close 
June 1.) The prize is $10,000—$2,000° outright, 
$8,000 as a minimum guarantee of royalties. 

Preference will be given in general to manu- 
scripts from 60,000 to 150,000 words. No MS. of 
less than 30,000 words will be considered. There 
are no restrictions as to setting or theme. 

Address Harper & Brothers, 49 EF. 33rd St., 
New York 16. 


Additional Conferences 


Data on the following writers’ conferences have 
been received since the listing in the April Author 
& Journalist: 


The Fiction Writers’ Conference, Putney, Vt. 
Founded 1948. August 15-28. Subjects: all fiction 
—novel, short story. Walter Hendricks, director; 
Charles Glicksberg, Don M. Wolfe, Charles Jackson, 
Bernice Kavnoky, Leonard Bishop, Theresa Oakes, 
John Burress, Harriet Wolf. College credit. Fees, 
including board and room, $135. Expected enroll- 
ment, 40. Address Walter Hendricks, Fiction Writers’ 
Conference, Windham College, Putney, Vt. 


State of Maine Writers’ Conference, Ocean Park, 
Maine. Founded 1940. August 25-27. Subjects: 
fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, poetry, research tech- 
niques. Doris Ricker Marston, director: Richard 
Merrifield, William E. Harris, Dorothy Clark Wilson, 
Charles Rawlings, Loring Williams, Adelaide Field, 
David Woodbury, Owenita Sanderlin, others to be 
announced. Fees, $1.50 a day. Prizes in poetry 
tournament. Address Adelbert Jakeman, Ocean 
Park, Maine, or Doris Ricker Marston, Cape Ned 
dick, Maine. 


The Writers’ Institute of the University of Wiscon- 
sin 1954 Summer Session, Madison, Wisc. Founded 
1945. June 25-August 20. Subjects: creative writ- 
ing in general, short story, advanced novel writing, 
radio writing, play writing. Helen C. White, chair- 
man; Paul M. Fulcher, Robert E. Gard, Mrs. J. 
Helen Stanley. Fees, $70. University credit. Ex- 
pected enrollment, 60-80. Address Miss Helen C. 
White, Professor of English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisc. 
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THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


JULY 26-AUGUST 13, 1954 


Workshops in Novel, Short Story, Non-Fiction, Poetry, 
Juvenile, Television Writing, Writing and Marketing 
Problems, Biographical-Historical Sources. 

STAFF: PHILIP WYLIE, JOHN KOUWENHOVEN, 
FRED COE, ROLFE HUMPHRIES, DONALD 
BERWICK, PHYLLIS WHITNEY, ROBERT 
ATHEARN, C. E. SCOGGINS & OTHERS 

Write Don Saunders, Director 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


Roundup of the Arts 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
July 19-24 


Novel, short story, poetry, magazine fiction, 
non-fiction, juveniles, biography, history, marketing. 
Workshops, lectures, private conference on manu- 
scripts included in fee. 

Staff and Lecturers include: J. Frank Dobie, Alan 
Swallow, Jessamyn West, Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
and others. 

Also: Workshops or classes in music, painting, drama, 
opera, weaving; square dance festival. 

Moderate fees, economical room and board on cam- 
pus. For dates, details and brochure write 


Subjects: 


Henry V. Larom 
Montana State University 
MAG AA +, 


NORTHEAST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


June 17, 18, 19, in Cleveland, Ohio. Workshops in fiction, 
article, TV script writing and other fields conducted by top 
editors and writers. 
For details write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


1555 Luxor Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in book 
and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


WRITE ME ABOUT YOUR WRITING 
PROBLEMS 


I've been helping writers for 24 years. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, Il. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 

First Aid to Writers 

Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER 

Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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By EARLE C. BERGMAN 


HE comic script: writer should, almost 
all cases, submit a synopsis of each story. 
This synopsis is typed, single space, on one 
side of a sheet of white bond paper. It should 
be brief. Each synopsis gives the editor not only 
the story idea, or plot, but also the logical mo- 
tivation for the actions of the characters. 

Comic book editors do not want one-story 
writers. By submitting at least six story synopses 
at a time, you will save mailing expenses and also 
prove to the editor that you are serious about 
producing material he can use in his books. The 
editor will often take the time, if your work 
shows you have studied his magazines thoroughly, 
to help revise a story idea so that a synopsis can 
be The editor's O.K. of a synopsis does 
not necessarily mean he agrees to buy the story in 
its final script form. It simply means that he 
likes the story “idea” in its synopsis form and 
hopes you will be able to produce an acceptable 
script of the story. 


Sound: Slam! 


Panel 2. Manfred showing tire chains to Marvel Jr., in basement. 


How to submit your seripts to 


THE COMIC BOOKS 


FORMAT NO. 1 


Panel 1 Marvel Jr. now with Manfred. Basement door is slamming behind Mr. Marks. Marvel 
Jr. looks rather amazed about meeting a real ghost. 


Marvel Jr.: Marks got frightened again when he saw you! You really ARE a ghost! 


Manfred: Oh, yes indeed! My name is Manfred! 


Script’ formats vary slightly with individual 
markets but they do fall into three general types. 
The most common type looks somewhat like a 
radio script. Another type looks much like a TV 
script—divided at about the middle of the sheet— 
with story material on either side. he third 
type of format looks like a comic book page, as 
it will appear in the comic book, because the 
writer divides the sheet of paper into boxes, or 
panels. 

Each new page of the story, as it will appear 
in the comic book, should always start on another 
sheet of paper. Suppose Page 1 of the story uses 
up all the first sheet of paper and about half of 
the second sheet. Then Page 2 of the story will 
begin on the third sheet of paper. To show you 
how the formats vary from each other, here are 
examples of the three types, using the same ma- 
terial. 


Manfred: I've been living down here for three weeks—not bothering anyone! But 


Panel 1 


Marvel Jr. now with 
Manfred. Basement 
door is slamming be- 
hind Mr. Marks. Marvel 
Jr. looks amazed about 
meeting ghost. 


Panel 2 


Manfred showing tire 
chains to Marvel Jr. 
in basement. 


tonight I saw these old tire chains! I just couldn't help rattling them a little! 


FORMAT NO. 2 


Sound: SLAM! 

Marvel Jr: Mr. Marks got frightened 
again when he saw you! You really ARE 
a ghost! 


Manfred: Oh, yes indeed!) My name_ is 
Manfred! 


Manfred: I've been living here for three 
weeks—not bothering anyone! But tonight 
I saw these old tire chains. [ just couldn't 
help rattling them a little! 
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FORMAT 


Sound: SLAM! 
Marvel Jr: Mr, 


again when he saw you! 
a ghost! 


Marks got frightened 
You really ARE 


Manfred: indeed! My name is 
Manfred! 

Marvel Jr. now with Manfred. Basement 
| door is slamming behind Mr. Marks. Marvel 
Jr. looks amazed about’ meeting a_ rea! 


ghost. 


Oh, yes 


As of March, 1954, there were 422 comic books 
on sale at newsstands. The breakdown was: 69 
monthlies, 255 bimonthlies, 59 quarterlies, 39 one- 
shots. Average pages on sale was: 7,751. 


The comic book market had been steady 
throughout the year with around 400 titles on 
the newsstands each month. A’ printing innova- 
tion, 3-D comic books, appeared but the idea 
had several faults—as predicted in the November, 
1953, Author & Journalist. The number of 3-D 


MARKET LIST 


Ace Magazines, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. 
Elaine T. Bierman, Managing Editor. Wants syn- 
opses only from New York writers Synops should 
be two or three typewritten pages—double spaced! 
Uses 7- and 8-page scripts with 6 or 7 panels per 
page. Payment is $7 per page. Query on “‘fiction’’ 
short-shorts. Titles: Baffling Mysteries, Complete 
Love, Crime Must Pay the Penalty, Glamorous Ro- 
mances, Love at First Sight, Love Experiences, Real 
Love, Ten-Story Love, The Beyond, The Hand of Fate, 
Web of Mystery. Prefers Format No. 


American Comics, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
Richard E. Hughes, Editor. Will work with freelance 
writers in New York area and outside New York 
if work shows some promise. Not buying fiction 
“short-shorts’’ at present. Pay rates for scripts are 
arranged with individual writers at acceptance. 
Titles: Adventures into the Unknown, Cookie, For- 
bidden Worlds, Funny Films, Giggles, HaHa, Love- 
lorn, Out of the Night, Romantic Adventures, The 
Kilroys. Prefers Format No. 1. 


Archie Comic Publications, Inc., 241 Church St., 
New York 13. Harry Shorten, Editor. Payment is 
$8 a page and up. Does not insist on seeing story 
synopses first. Wants final scripts, but on specula- 
tion basis. Study current issues for page lengths. 
Develops writers who work, freelance, exclusively for 
titles zoomed to a high of 34 on the stands in 


Manfred: I've been living down here for 
three weeks—not bothering anyone! But to- 
night I saw these old tire chains! I just 
couldn't help rattling them a little! 


Manfred showing tire chains to Marvel Jr. 
in basement. 


December, 1953, but sank quickly to no 3-D titles 
in March, 1954. 

There is a current need, voiced by editors of 
all comic books, for different or unusual story 
ideas from writers. Editors are ready and willing 
to pay higher rates for such material. They can 
not get it from their plot-weary staff writers. In 
some cases, this need for good story material has 
opened up closed markets to free-lance synopses 
and scripts. But the new comic script writer will 
have very little success at making sales unless he 
studies current and back issues of a comic book 
before trying to write material for that market. 


SAY GOODBY TO REJECTION SLIPS 


YOUR manuscript can be published! Every type of book 
considered for our general list. We have expert advisory, 
editorial and manufacturing facilities (our own plant). Na- 
tional and international distribution of books and rights with 
affiliate publisher, New York offices. Liberal liquidating-roy- 
alty terms. Write today for our free descriptive brochure X. 


THE CUMBERLAND PRESS 
795 Forest Avenue, Portland 5, Maine 


A WAY OF WRITING — TO SUCCESS 


Presents stimulating, helpful methods. Explains how it has 
been done, and how you can do it, by using your talents to 


build a happy, lucrative career. Price $1.00. No C.O.D.'s. 
Constructive criticism at reasonable rates. Write for 
information. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 


23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, North Carolina 


GIVE STORY 
immediate, thoughtful, detailed attention 
You receive 2000 words of down-to-earth help, 


showing you how to Plot with Power 
and write with professional brilliance and appeal. 


The cost is $5 for any story under 8000 words 
No waiting: work received today is read today 


Bayard D. York 
West Hartford 7, Conn. 


204 Raymond Road 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 
cost you a penny! If you have tried ‘systems,’ ‘‘plans,’’ ‘‘courses,’’ etc., without success, write for 
my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 


GEORGE KELTON 


and puts you under no obligation. 
MALIBU 1, 
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One hitherto unpublished writer, working 


CALIFORNIA 
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JOHN De Since 1930 


Correspondent 
in the South for 
National Trade 
Publications... 


Wires to Telephone 83-1546 | House Organs 
and Magazines. 


4 A P.O. Drawer 1566 
CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 


A WRITER-SAVER 
Too busy to write—or too lazy? Try our shortcut! Talk your 
plot idea, story, book, drama, or speech on recording disc 
for us to transcribe. To revise, you verbalize on return-mail 
disc. A specialized service to speed your ‘‘potential idea’ 
into manuscript format. Send for details with return postage. 
pecial rates to disabled vets. 


“TALKIT TYPIST” 


You Tolk It We Type It 
22171 Ulster Rd. Detroit. 19, Mich. 


EDITORS APPRECIATE FOLDALOPES 
Mail manuscripts in this envelope-folder unit to keep 
them crisp, for a professional look and easy handling 

(fit 82 by 11 manuscript flat) 

4 extra-heavy folders (good for several trips) 
7 going envelopes and 7 return envelopes 
PLUS 24 gummed labels and 20 first class stickers 
Satisfaction guaranteed. All for $1.00. Send to: 


FOLDALOPES, Box 121, Pleasantville, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately on good Bond paper. Misspelled words 
and minor grammatical errors corrected, if desired. 40 cents 
per 1,000 words. Free carbon. Extra first, last pages. All 
mailed back flat. 


ALBERT LAZARD 


307 East 4th Street Chattanooga 3, Tenn. 


A LEADING WOMEN’S MAGAZINE 


has asked me for good home service articles. Other material, 
both non-fiction and fiction, is urgently needed also. Read- 
ing fee includes comprehensive analysis and corrective criti- 
cism of unavailable matcrial: $1 per thousand words, $5 
minimum. 

VIVIAN M. TURCOTT 


Box 332, Desk AJ554 Portland 6, Maine 


Writing for the Juveniles 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and orofitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! My specialized 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


Your Personal Writing Problem Solved 


Trial criticism of your script to 5,000 words, $1.00. Questions 
about Maine and New England answered in two-page letter, 
$1.00. Marketing Advice. 


Pine Tree Writing Service 


Box 143 Yarmouth, Maine 


FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 

to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 

FREE! Saving you $6. NO OBLIGATION THEREAFTER. 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 

SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, STORIES 
EDITING & GHOSTWRITING, All Forms 

BOOK IN PRIZES—NO ENTRY FEES! 

LET. 
WRITERS ‘SERVICE, Dept. AJ. 


7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y MU 7-5690 
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them. Has artist-writers who sketch out entire story, 
panel by panel. But will accept typed scripts. Does not 
buy ‘“‘fiction’’ short-shorts. Titles: Archie, Archie 
Annual, Archie’s Joke Book, Betty & Veronica, Betty 
& Veronica Annual, Katy Keene, Laugh, Pep, Reg- 
gie, Super Duck, Suzie, Wilbur. For writers who are 
not artists, Format No. 3 should be used here. 


Artful Publications, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. H. Chipkin, Editor. Story material on 
assignment with payment by arrangement with 
author. Query before submitting any synops. Titles: 
All True Romances, Dear Lonely Hearts, Horrific, 
Noodik. 


Avon Periodicals, Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Sol Cohen, Editor. Payment, made twice 
a month, is $7 per page and up. Only eight titles 
appeared on newsstands from November, 1953, to 
March, 1954. Titles: Eerie, Jesse James, Merry 
Mouse, Peter Rabbit, Sensational Police Cases, Space 
Mouse, Space Thrillers, Wild Bill Hickok. All other 
titles seem to be in a suspended status. Query before 
submitting any material. 


Chariton Comics, Inc., Chariton Bldg., Derby, 
Conn. This firm bought most of the former Fawcett 
comic book titles. All books are produced in New 
York City. Writers and artists should contact the 
Al Fago Studios, 1472 Broadway, New York, on ma- 
terial for the following titles: Atomic Mouse, Cow- 
boy Western Comics, Funny Animals, Hot Rod & 
Racing Cars, Lash La Rue, Racket Squad in Action, 
Rocky Lane, Six Gun Heroes, Space Adventures, 
Strange Suspense Stories, Sweethearts, Tex Ritter, 
The Thing, This Magazine is Haunted, T.V. Teens. 

Classics Illustrated, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
Meyer A. Kaplan, Editor. Payment is $150 per 
script and up. Uses only condensations and adapta- 
tions of classics, On assignment, usually to experi- 
enced comic script writers. Back page of current 
issues will list previous stories used. Check these 
before querying on possible story assignments. 

Crestwood Publications, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19. Joe Genalo, Editor. Payment, on acceptance, is 
$5 per page and up. Synops looked at immediately. 
All ‘‘fiction’’ short-shorts written by New York 
writers. Titles: Black Magic, Dixie Dugan, Fighting 
American, Frankenstein, Headline Comics, Informer, 
Justice Traps the Guilty, Prize Comics Western, 
Young Brides, Young Love, Young Romances. For- 
mat No. 

Dell Comics, Western Printing & Lithographing 
Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10. Has over 100 
titles, part of them produced in New York City and 
part in Beverly Hills, Calif. Payment, on acceptance, 
is $6 per page and up. The “‘fiction’’ short-shorts 
for all Dell Comic books are bought at New York 
City office at $25 per story. George E. Brenner 
edits the following titles: Beetle Bailey, Ben Bowie 
& His Mountain Men, Champion, Cisco Kid, Double 
Trouble with Goober, Flash Gordon, Flukey Luke, 
Francis the Mule, Frosty the Snowman, Henry, Henry 
Aldrich, Hi-Yo Silver, Howdy Doody, | Love Lucy, 


Indian Chief, Jace Pearson of the Texas Rangers, 
John Carter of Mars, Jungle Jim, Knights of the 
Round Table, Krazy Kat, Lantz’s Andy Panda, 


Lantz’s Oswald, Lantz’s Woody Woodpecker, Lassie, 
Little lodine, Little Lulu, Litthe Lulu-Tubby Annual, 
Little Scouts, Lone Ranger, LR’s Western Treasury, 
Margie’s Tubby, Mask of Zorro, Mowgli Jungle 
Book, Mr. Magoo & Gerald McBoing Boing, Napo- 
lean, New Funnies, Pogo Parade, Pogo Possum, Pop- 
eye, Queen of the West Dale Evans, Raggedy Ann & 
Andy, Rivets, Rin Tin Tin, Rootie Kazootie, Roy 
Rogers, Rusty Riley, Santa Claus Funnies, Sergeant 
Preston, Silvertip, Silverty’s, Son of Black Beauty, 
Steve Canyon, Super Circus, The Brownies, The 


Green Hornet, The Little King, The Little People, 
The Sword of Zorro, The Two Mouseketteers, Tom 
Corbett, 


Tonto, Uncle Wiggily, Western Marshal, 
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Western Roundup, Wild Bill Elliott, Woody Wood- 
pecker Back to School, Zane Grey’s King of the 
ag Mounted, ZG’s Outlaw Trail, ZG’s The Rust- 
ers. 

Alice Cobb (Whitman Publishing Co., 9916 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif.) edits the follow- 
ing titles: Andy Hardy, Annie Oakley, Beany & Cecil, 
Bozo, Buck Jones, Bugs Bunny’s Album, BB’s Christ- 
mas Funnies, BB’s Halloween Parade, BB’s Vacation 
Funnies, Charlie McCarthy, Daffy, Elmer Fudd, Gene 
Autry, Johnny Mack Brown, Little Beaver, Looney 
Tunes, Mary Jane & Sniffles, Range Rider, Red 
Ryder, Rex Allen, Spike & Tyke, Tarzan, Tarzan’s 
Jungle Annual, Tom & Jerry, Tom & Jerry’s Winter 
Carnival, Tweety & Sylvester, Uncle Scrooge, Walt 
Disney's Ben & Me, WD's Chip’N’Dale, Christ- 
mas Parade, WD's Comics, WD’s Donald Duck, WD's 
Donald Duck Album, WD’s Conald Duck Fun Book, 
Bad Wolf, WD’s Mickey Mouse, 
Mickey Mouse Birthday Party, WD's Pluto, WD’‘s 
Rob Roy, WD's Stormy, WD's The Sword & The 
Rose, WD's The Wonderful Adventures of Pinocchio, 
Warner Brothers’ Bugs Bunny, WB’s Porky Pig. Use 
Format No. 3. 

Educational Comics, Inc., 225 Lafayette St., New 
York 12. Publisher William M. Gaines recently 
opened his books to freelance material. Wants 
“fiction’’ short-shorts which should be about a page 
and a half of double-spaced story material and will 
pay $12.50 each for these. His books use 6, 7, 
and 8 page comic scripts but he wants to see story 
synopses first! The synops should be one-half page, 
single-spaced. He'll pay $25 each for accepted 
synopses. Writers will get a chance to do final 
scripts, at $8 to $10 per page, if they want this 
work. No material is needed, at present, for titles: 
Frontline Combat, Mad, Two-Fisted Takes. Synops 
are wanted for titles: Crime Suspense Stories, Haunt 
ot Fear, Shock Suspense Stories, Tales from the 
Crypt, Weird Fantasy, Weird Science, Weird Science- 
Fantasy, Panic—which are all edited by Al Feldstein 
—and The Vault of Horror, edited by Johnny Craig. 
This is not an easy market to crash. Trite ideas and 
amateurish work will be rejected pronto! Study 
all back issues before writing any synops—please! 


Famous Funnies Publications. 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18. Harold A. Moore, Editor. Payment 
is $5 to $12 per page. Query on ‘‘fiction’’ short- 
shorts. Titles: Famous Funnies, Movie Love, New 
Heroic Comics, Personal Love. Format No. 1. 

Farrell Publications, 30 E. 60th St., New York 22. 
Ruth Roche, Editor. Query before submitting an: 
material. Titles: Billy Bunny, Fantastic Fear, Haunt- 
ed Thrills, Linda, Love Eagle, Strange Fantasy, Swift 
Arrow, The Lone Rider, Voodoo. 

Fiction House, 1658 Summer St., Stamford, Conn. 
Jack Byrne, Editor. Payment varies from $7 to $10 
per page depending on quality of material. All 
‘'fiction’’ short-shorts are staff-written. Titles: Circus 
Comics, Fight Comics, Ghost Comics, Jungle Comics, 
Kaanga Jungle King, Knockout Adventures, Planet 
Comics, Sheena Jungle Queen, The First Christmas, 
The Monster, The Spirit, Wings. Format No. 1. 

Lev Gleason Comics, 144 E. 32nd St., New York 
18. Harold Straubing, Editor, with Vivian Fields 
handling the love books. Miss Fields wants material 
from writers experienced in the confession field. 
Synops first, please! Payment by arrangement, on 
acceptance. Query on ‘‘fiction’’ short-shorts. Titles: 
Black Diamond Western, Boy Illistories, Boy Loves 
Girl, Buster Crabbe, Crime & Punishment, Crime 
Does Not Pay, Daredevil, Lover's Lane, Playtime 
Pal, Squeeks. Format No. 

Allen Hardy Associates, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36. Allen Hardy, Editor. Wants the unusual, 
not hackneyed material. Payment is $8 per page. 
Query about ‘‘fiction’’ short-shorts. Titles: Danger, 
Death Valley, Dynamite, Weird Terror. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . 

AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years ! have scld some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles serials . . . series 
Now I'm teaching it 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 
Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed fiaps. Writers have bought 


these from me for years 
25 9x12 and 25 9!2x12!, $1.2 
10 and 50 No. 11 s 1.2 
1.2 


50 No 
32 6x9 and 32 
100 5'2x8'2 noteheads and 100 6%, envelopes 
printed three lines 1.10 
Add 75c postage on each of above groups 
Excess will be refunded 


LEE E. GOOCH 


Writers’ Supplies Since °35 


Box 202-AJ Hernando, Miss. 


LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


Mail, Group and Private Lessons available. Complete 
training for beginners. Course given by the author of 
“How to Write the Confession Story.’ Manuscript 
criticism. plots furnished. Write for details 


DANIEL KEENAN 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Original 


P. O. Box No. 62 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Looking for a publisher? Your manuscript. on any sub- 
ject, can be published, promoted and distributed sue- 
cessfully under our cooperative plan. Our free. illus- 
trated brochure, We Can Publish Your Rook, sells how 
we have helped over 1000 authors see their books in 
print. Write today to Dept. A-45 for your copy, 
EXPOSITION PRESS INC., 386 4th Ave.. New York 
16. In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of reects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


New Ulm Box 146-A Minnesota 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 

THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands of writers. 
Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES furnish you with count- 
less dramatic plots for the story types now in demand—De- 
tective-Mystery, Romance, Short-Short Story, and Comedy. 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 

J. C. SLOAN, Publisher’s Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘’shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 
how to write salable filler material. Published 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

A. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
¢ lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive aiso description of HELP YOURSEI.F 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACcS 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929. 25c a copy. 


$2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


WHEREVER YOU ARE 


on the road to writing success, WE CAN HELP YOU. Market 
evaluation, frank, friendly reports. NON-FICTION up to 
1000 words, $1 per manuscript. POEMS, $1 for 2 poems 
under 30 lines each. Enclose stamped return envelope. 


THE POETRY CLINIC 


Dept. M, P. O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 


SELL YOUR SMALL FRY VERSE 


I'm selling mine to Story-A-Day, Humpty Dumpty, Highlights 
for Children, Children’s Activities, The Ins‘ructor, Grade 
Teacher, etc. Let me revise and/or sugsest markets for 
YOUR juvenile verse. Only $1.00 a poem under 16 lines; 
$2.00 each for longer poems. 

Eleanor Dennis 


Box 308 Conneaut Loke, Pa. 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 W. Davis Bivd. Davis Islands Tampa, Fla. 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for itself. 
(4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION records of 
various labels led by the world-famous VICTOR RECORDS! 
Seeing is believing. Be convinced now! Long-established 
service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


6808 N. Oleander Ave., C-2 Chicago 31, Ill. 


SUBSIDY PUBLISHING AT LOWEST COST 


A new, complete authors’ service, especially designed for 
limited pocketbooks. Any subject, any length. Query first, 
please. 

PARAGON PRESS 


415 Mills Bldg. Washington 6, D. C. 


EFFICIENT TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscripts, letters, short stories, 40c per thousand 
words. Will also type postals, poetry, envelopes. 


DOROTHY E. MARTIN 


R.F.D. 4 Westminster, Md. 


‘HERE'S HOW YOU CAN START 
_ YOUR OWN WRITING BUSINESS 


You can get monthly checks and be listed on 
the masthead of trade journals, farm magazines, 
etc. Demand for resident correspondents was 
never greater. Get the facts today from — 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 1008, 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA. 


Harvey Publications, Inc., 1860 Broadway, New 
York 19. Query Leon Harvey before submitting any 
Material is usually assigned to New York 


synops. 
writers. Interviews are held on Thursdays to discuss 
specific ideas, stories, editorial helps. Editing of 


books is split three ways, with Sid Jacobson handling 
war, horror, and terror books; M. Murphy handling 
pantomime and animal books; Louise Hill handling 
love books. Payment runs from $5 to $7 per page. 
Titles: Black Cat Mystery Comics, Blondie, Casper 
the Friendly Ghost, Chamber of Chills, Dagwood 
Comics, Daisy & Her Pups, Dick Tracy, First Love, 
First Romance, Hi-School Romances, Horace & Dotty 
Dripple, Jiggs & Maggie, Joe Palooka’s Adventures, 
Katzenjammer Kids, Little Audrey, Little Dot, Little 
Max Comics, Love Problems and Advice, Paramount 
Animated Comics, Rags Rabbit, Ripley’s Believe It or 
Not, Sad Sack, Teen-age Brides, Tomb of Terror, 
Warfront, Witches’ Tales. 

Magazine Enterprises, |] Park Place, New York 
7. Raymond C. Krank, Editor. Query before sub- 
mitting material. Titles: Straight Arrow, The Duran- 
go Kid, Tim Holt, Badmen of the West, Muggsy 
Mouse, White Indian, Best of the West, The Ghost 
Rider, Cave Girl, Undercover Girl, The American 
Air Force. 

Magazine Publishers, Inc., 737 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. Teen-age material only. Query for 
possible assignments. Titles: Flattop, Mazie, Mortie, 
Stevie. 

National Comics Publications, 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. Whitney Ellsworth, Editor. Wants 
material only from writers in the New York area. 
Payment is as high as any in the field. All ‘‘fiction’’ 
short-shorts are staff-written. Titles: Action Comics, 
Adventure Comics, Adventures of Bob Hope, Adven- 
tures of Dean Martin & Jerry Lewis, A Date with 
Judy, All American Men of War, All Star Western, 
Batman, Big Town, Broadway-Hollywood Blackouts, 
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“Why shouldn‘t there be conflict in this house 
when you demand it in every one of your 
silly old stories?’ 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Buzzy, Comic Cacalcade, Detective Comics, Every- 
thing Happens to Harvey, Flippity & Flop, Funny 
Stuff, Gang Busters, G. |. Jane, Here’s Howie Comics, 
Hollywood Funny Folks, Hopalong Cassidy, House of 
Mystery, Leading Screen Comics, Leave It to Binky, 
Movietown Animal Antics, Mr. District Attorney, 
Muggy Doo Boy Cat, Mutt & Jeff, Mystery in Space, 
Our Army at War, Peter Panda, Peter Porkchop, 
Real Screen Comics, Rex the Wonder Dog, Rudolph 
the Red-Nosed Reindeer, Star Spangled War Stories, 
Strange Adventures, Superboy, Superman, The Farm- 
er‘s Daughter, The Fox & The Crow, The Phantom 
Stranger, Tomahawk, Western Comics, Wonder 
Woman, World’s Finest Comics. Format No. 1. 


Pictorial Media, Ine., 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. Publishes only commercial comic books for busi- 
ness firms on sales training, sales promotion, and 
publicity. Uses freelance writers in the New York 
area. Pays $20 per page of script and up, depend- 
ing on research needed for material. Most of the 
material is very technical. Many writers feel they 
can make more money writing ‘’formula’’ comics for 
other publications even though they have to turn 
out more pages of copy. All material is assigned. 
Query Miss Glassner for specific information stating 
your qualifications for handling the work. 


_ Quality Comics, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Al Grenet, Editor. Will deal with out-of-town writers 
as well as local writers with assignments based on 
the quality of story material. Synops first! Uses two- 
page ‘‘fiction’’ short-shorts but also wants to see 
synopses of these before giving an O.K. Payment, 
by arrangement with author. Titles: Blackhawk, 
Brides Romances, Buster Bear, Candy, Doll Man, 
Gabby, G. |. Combat, G. |. Sweethearts, Heart Throbs, 
Jonesy, Love Confessions, Love Letters, Love Secrets, 
Marmaduke Mouse, Plastic Man, Police Comics, 
T-Man, True War Romances, Web of Evil, Wedding 
Bells. 

Standard Magazines, Inc., 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. Joe Archibald, Editor. Synops should run 
about 700 words. Payment is $9 per page and up. 
Buys ‘“‘fiction’’ short-shorts of 750 words for $15 
and short-shorts of 1,500 words for $25. Titles: 
Adventures into Darkness, Dennis the Menace, Ex- 
citing War, Intimate Love, Jet Fighters, Jetta, Joe 
Yank, New Romances, Out of the Shadows, Popular 
Romances, Ricky, Riot, Supermouse, The Big Cheese, 
The Unseen, Thrilling Romances. Format No. 3. 
Star Publications, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
Leonard B. Cole, Editor. Payment $8 per page up, 
made twice a month. Query about “‘fiction’’ short- 
shorts. Titles: All Famous Police Cases, Confessions 
of Love, Confessions of Romance, Fantastic Fears, 
Frisky Animals, Fun Comics, Ghostly Weird Stories, 
Intimate Secrets of Romance, Mighty Bear, Popular 
Teen-Agers, Shocking Mystery Cases, Spook, Start- 
ling Terror Tales, Super Cat, Terrifying Tales, Ter- 
rors of the Jungle, The Horrors, The Outlaw, The 
Warriors, Top Love Stories, True-to-Life Romances, 
Western Fighters. Format No. }. 

St. John Publishing Co., 545 Fifth Ave., New York 
17. In reviewing synops from new writers, Miss Mc- 
Dermott, editor, wants to see tear sheets from pub- 
lished material in other comic books. Not buying 
fiction’ short-shorts at present. Payment runs $6 
to $8 per page. Titles: Abbott & Costelio, Anchors 
the Salt Water Daffy, Authentic Police Cases, Basil 
the Royal Cat, Bingo, Cinderella Love, Daring Ad- 
ventures, Diary Secrets, Dinky Duck, Gandy Goose, 
Heckle & Jeckle, House of Terror, Invisible Boy, Kid 
Carrots, Kid Cowboy, Little Eva, Little Ike, Little 
Roquefort, Lucy, Meet Miss Pepper, Mighty Mouse 
Adventures, Mighty Mouse Comics, Mopsy, Night- 
mare, One Million Years Ago, Paul Terry’s Comics, 
Perfect Love, Pictorial Romances, Romantic Marriage, 
Teen-Age Romances, Teen-Age Temptations, Terry 
Toons, The Hawk, Three Stooges, True Love Pic- 
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You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 
P. O. Box 56-A — Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone AV 2332 


Author of Juvenile Stories and Articles 
Published in 24 Youth Magazines will criti- 
cize Juvenile Material and Recommend 
Markets. Rates, $1.00 per 1000 words. 


M. L. HOPCRAFT 
512 Broadway, S. E. Albuquerque, New Mexico 


LACKING SALES APPEAL? 
« We are a long-established Agency secking new 2 
# writers. If you write novels, stories, articles, plays, 
& TV, then contact us and let us make YOUR first sale! 3, 
Inquiries invited! 
+ Carlson Wade Literary Agency + 
x 516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. °° 


NOT A CRUTCH BUT A SPUR 


| won‘t write it for you but I'll needle you into doing 
your best work on it. Story-a-week Class by mail with or 
without membership in New York Writers Guild. 


Georgia C. Nicholas 
152 East 35th Street New York 16, N. Y. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


25 years satisfactory service, 


What every writer needs. 


worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 


erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockt , Calif 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 
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| NEED CLIENTS 
And my NEW AGENCY will co all out to help them climb to 


success. My triple experience as writer, critic and teacher, 
equips me to train you. Editors react favorably to scripts 
from agents. New York and Hollywood connections. $1.25 
per thousand. Novels appraised $15. 

THE OSBORNE AGENCY 


Geo. M. Osborne 


3898 Chose St. Denver 14, Colo. 


LET ME HELP YOU 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM $1 per 1,000 words. 
attention to plot, dialog and characterization. 
appraisals $5 
REWRITING, GHOSTING, EDITING, TYPING 
Very Reasonable Rates 
ROBERT A. WISE 


308 Oleander Avenue Bokersfield, California 


Special 
Novel 


WE SELL SHORT STORIES, 
BOOKS, PLAYS, ARTICLES. 


34 Yrs. As Literory Agents—Beginners Welcomed 


Poetry also considered. Editing, revision, honest 
crit cism Personal representation for established 
writers. For information and references write to 


ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy, 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
21 Yrs. Typing Experience 


HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 


WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1954 Revised Course & Markets 

No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1.00 today to WILL HEIDEMAN 


New Ulm Box 146-A Minnesota 


RETURN YOUR MONEY 
IF MY CRITICISM DOESN’T HELP YOU 

Send your script, with a post-paid return envelope and the 
reading fee. !'ll give you an honest, collaborative appraisal 
—-helpfully and promptly-—without scrawling on your ms. 
ll prove that my Writers’ Collaboration Service is what you 
need. Note our rates: $1 up to 2,000 wds.; $2 up to 5,000; 
25c per 1,000 wads. thereafter. Try me! 
J. H. HOLDING 

Jersey City 7, N. J. 


OCIAL 


Correspondence Club 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
— to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 

nd compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville. Florida 


torial, True War Romances, Wartime Romances, 
Weird Horrors, Whack, Wild Boy. 


Superior Publications, Ltd., 2382 Dundas St., 
West, Toronto 9, Ont., Canada. No recent report. 
Query before submitting any material. Titles: G. |. 
War Brides, Love & Marriage, Journey into Fear, 
My Secret Marriage, Mysteries, Secret Romances, 
Strange Mysteries, Super Funnies, U. S. Fighting Air 
Force. 


Timely Comics, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Alan Sulman, Editor. Query on current needs before 
submitting any synops. Payment $9 per page up. 
Titles: Arrowhead, Astonishing, Battle, Bible Tales 
for Young People, Black Rider, Buck Duck, Combat 
Kelly, Crazy, Girl Confessions, Girl’s Life, Girl’s Love 
Stories, Girl's Romances, Human Torch, Young Men, 
Journey into Mystery, Journey into Unknown Worlds, 
Justice, Kid Colt Outlaw, Little Lizzie, Lorna the 
Jungle Queen, Love Romances, Lovers, Man Comics, 
Marvel Tales, Menace, Men’s Adventures, Millie 
the Model, Miss America, My Friend Irma, My Own 
Romance, Mystery Tales, Mystic, Patsy & Hedy, 
Patsy Walker, Police Action, Secret Story Romance, 
Spellbound, Strange Tales, Sub-Mariner, Tales of the 
V/est, True Secrets, Two Gun Kid, Uncanny Tales, 
War Comics, Wendy Parker, Wild, Wild Western. 
Format No. 1. 


Topix, 147 E. Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. Francis 
McGrade, Editor. A monthly comic book catering 
chiefly to school trade. Desirable stories comprise 
lives of Catholic saints or heroes; true stories of any 
sort involving some Catholic background or twist, 
usually with modern setting. No romance! Payment 
is $5 per page, on acceptance. Also a market for 
1,000-word juveniles at 4 cents a word. Get back 
copies of magazine from Catholic schools or pub- 
lisher. Study this market carefully before submitting 
any synopses. Format No. 2. 


Toby Press, Inc., 17 E. 45th St., New York 17. 
Mel Lazarus, Editor. Payment runs about $7 per 
page. Query on ‘‘fiction’’ short-shorts. Titles: Billy 
the Kid, Danger is Our Business, Felix the Cat, Felix 
the Cat Annual, Felix and his Friends, Gabby Hayes, 
Great Lover Romances, He-Man, John Wayne, Love 
Doctor, Meet Merton, Super Brat, Tales of Horror, 
Tell It to the Marines, With the Marines on the 
Battlefronts of the World. Also handles books for 
United Feature Syndicate, which has titles: Comics 
on Parade, Nancy & Sluggo, Fritzi Ritz, Li'l Abner, 
Sparkle, Sparkler Comics, The Captain & the Kids, 
Tip Top Comics, Tip Topper Comics. Format No. |. 


Youthful Magazines, Inc., 105 35th St., New 
York 16. George Balasses looks at synops. Payment 
is $6 per page. An O. K.‘d synopsis is a commitment 
to buy final script—but the synop has to tell a good 
story to get an O. K. Does not buy ‘‘fiction’’ short- 
shorts. Titles: Atomic Attack, Beware, Chilling Tales, 
Crime Mysteries, Daring Confessions, Famous West- 
ern Badmen, Youthful Hearts, Youthful Romances. 
All final scripts must be submitted in duplicate. For- 
mat No. 2. 


Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 366 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Herbert Rogoff, Editor. Has sus- 
pended most comic books. Only one title appeared 
during the past five months. Query before sub- 
mitting any material. Title: G. 1. Joe. 


character. 


seriously interested in writing short-short fiction. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Analysis of a Collier’s Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


Do you know that most slick magazines are using short-shorts that do not stress the O. Henry twist? That most 
magazines do not want the short-short with the mechanical, gag-type of ending, but want short-shorts that stress 
This booklet shows what makes a Collier’s short-short tick. 
book, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY published by THE WRITER, !NC., and will be mailed FREE to all writers 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey. 


It's a sample chapter from the famous 
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ADEAS juu au inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion: 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 1313 Nationa) 
Pank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


WANT TO GET AWAY FROM IT ALL? Be sure to read 
“Let’s Live in Mexico.” Cloth-bound edition, only $2.00 
postpaid. International Publications, P. O. Box 513, Mis- 
sion, Texas. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. Al Including Easter, 1753- 
2152. Chart 21” x 28”, 75¢. Thomas Carruth, Crowley, 
Louisiana. 

NEWSPAPER FEATURE WRITING as a paying hobby. My 
15,000-word booklet, “Adventures in Free-lance Newspaper 
—" Writing,” $1. Holden, Publisher, Germantown 3, 

enn. 


_LIKE HIGH STANDARD POETRY that you con understand? 
Send 50c for sample copy of LYRIC, to Box 390, Chris- 
tiansburg, Va. 


RECENT USED TV Writing Course complete with Market List. 
Cost $75.00, now only $10.00. Hunter, 615312 Orange 
Street, Los Angeles 48, California. 


SERVICES 


CONFESSION STORY PLOTS. $3.00 Each. Keenan, Confes- 
sion Story Teacher, Box 62, New York 63. 


CARTOONS, READY for submission, drawn on 
heavy bond. Mailed flat with protection. $1 .00 
Br ide Rd., ne Ohio. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE ~ WEEK $2.00. Returnable. 
Zinman. 215 A West 91, New York 24, N. Y. 


—o— 

REJUVENATOR! RE-INKS 14 typewriter ribbons! Guaran- 
teed! $1.00. Hirsch, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, New York. 

TO FOSTER GOOD WILL. Free instruction course by mail 

in the Catholic religion. No obligation. Write CATHOLIC 

IETY, Dept. K, 214 West 31 St., 


81, b 
00. F. 


Mailed 


FINISHED CARTOONS $1. Each drawn to your gags. \aile 
n 


flat on Bristol board. Sample gag cartoon 25c. 
Hesscling, Potosi, mane 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. | Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE and analysis. 
date, 50c. Melissa, Box 251, Atlantic City, N 


— birth- 


PERSONALS 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for young man who wishes to 
learn to write and sell. Overworked journalist will take 
young man who is competent typist into his home, train 
him to sell and qualify for a regular desk job in publish- 
ing activity where he will be able to go as far as he will 
work to achieve. Opportunity is open now, so tell all, 
send samples of what you‘ve tried to write. Address 
Donald L. Cooper, 637 W. LaDeney Drive, Ontario, Calif. 

HOPE and PROFIT for beginning writers! Write. Excel Pub- 
, Box 6, Alden Manor, Elmont, N. Y. 


NEW MAGI-CARDS—create story ti 
choracterizction. WRITER'S LICENSE PINCLUDED. $1.00. 
D. Wood, 3939 Washington St., Kansos City 2, Mo. 


MARKETS 


TYPEWRITER PROFITS: 10 thods of money with 
a typewriter, 50c Postpaid. Excel publicey, ons, Box 6, 
Alden Manor, N. Y 


— fe} — 
INFORMATION GUIDE for Cartoonists and Gagwriters, new 
markets, tips, etc. Send for free copy. Information Guide, 
2776 Caliifornia Ct., Lincoln, Nebr. 


FRESH MARKETS, NEW IDEAS! One hundred Canadian 
periodicals. All fields. Home, farm and slicks; business, 
trade and quicks; fiction, fact and pix. Lucid listing. One 
dollar to Bloomfield, 11 Gwynne Ave., Toronto 3, Ontario 
—and SATISFACTION GUARANTLED! 

EARN MONEY REWRITING newspaper clippings. 
ticulars write Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkanses. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 33. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CARTOONS, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying and 
duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers. Particulars 
free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle (19), Wisconsin. 

EASY POSTAGE MONEY. Clip ads from local newspapers, 
sell to trade publications. Full instructions and list of 
40 tested markets, _ for $1. Dan Valentine, Box 
1212, Salt Lake City, U 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Businesses.’ Work home! 

Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 
—o— 

MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing specialized markets are available, as long as they 
last, at 25¢ each postpaid. October, 1952 (Little Maga- 
zines). March, 1953 (R ). August, 1953 
(Greeting Cards, Plays, | Syndicates). September, 1953 
(Specialized Magazines). November, 1953 (Book Publish- 
ers). December, 1953 (Business Publications). Janua 
1954 (Handy Market List). February, 1954 (Juvenile 
Magazines). March, 1954 (Television). April, 1954 (Poe- 
try, Including Light Verse). Send 25¢ each (coin or stamps) 
to AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National Bank of 
Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kansas. 
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THE NEW LOOK: For songwriters to cooperate with ~~ 
other all over the world. For information write 
Buck, 1243 E. 14th St., Oakland 6, Calif. 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
EVERY MONTH 
Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 
Subscribe Now and Save Morey! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 
| enclose remittance for my subscription: 


$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 
$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


Name 
Street 


City & State 
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Looking for a 
Publisher? 
Write for 

Booklet BB. 


It’s free. 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 
Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York | 
In Calif.: Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 


Coming to 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 
book. 


Vol. I, No. 6 
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$500 Cash Prize for Best Wantage Book of 1953 
To Col. S. F. Mashbir's “I Was an American Spy’ 


Johns-Manville Executive 
Writes Top Book on 
Sales and Credit 


Mayor of N.Y. Joins Critics 
in Offering High Praise 


Joseph L. Wood, amiable Treas- 
urer of the famed Johns-Manville 
Corporation, and President of the 
N.Y. Sales Executive Club, has 
written a new book titled Better 
Sales Through Credit, that is swift- 
ly becoming a Vantage best-seller. 

New York City’s Mayor, Robert 
A. Wagner, was on hand at publica- 
tion day to give the book a warm 
send-off, and critics across the 
country are echoing the Mayor's 
sentiments. 


Reviews Are Great 


“This is a hell of a good book !” 
said the Sales Executive Weekly in 
a full-page review. Printers’ Ink: 
“Well organized, attractively writ- 
ten.” Credit & Financial Manage- 
ment: “. . . written in an easy, 
readable style.” N.Y. Herald Trib- 
une: “. . . some of the stories on 
the dead beats roaming the country 
will probably be turning up on your 
TV screens,” 

In the wake of these critical 
plaudits and the wave of publicity 
that has recently swept over Joe 
Wood, he has been booked for a 
series of speaking engagements in 
both the U.S. and Canada. 

If you can't meet him, read his 
book—-$3.00 at your bookstore, or 
from Vantage Press, Inc. 


Mayor Robert A. Wagner of New 

York City congratulates author 

Joseph L. Wood on publication of 
Better Sales Through Credit. 


Looking For A Publisher? 


Don't fail to read Vantage’s 
valuable 24-page booklet To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. 
It tells how we can publish, pro- 
mote and distribute your book, 
as we have done for hundreds of 
others. And it’s packed with 
sound ideas for every writer. 
Send for your copy today. Write 
to: Barbara Baxter, Dept. BB, 
Vantage Press, Inc., 120 West 
3ist St., New York 1, N.Y. If 
you live on or near the West 
Coast, write: Vantage Press, 
Ine., Dept. BB, Equitable Build- 
ine, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


March Issue of 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Lauds Vantage Book 


Over 5 Million Readers 
Learn of New Work on 
Parkinson’s Disease 


Hope and Help in Parkinson’s 
Disease by Dr. John Button, Jr.. 
was selected by the book editor of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal for speci- 
al commendation in the March, 
1954, issue, This new Vantage title, 
the only book of its kind for lay- 
men, Was published in January of 
this year. 

In part, the Journal’s cemment 
read: . it deseribes a variety 
of special treatments which have 
proved helpful, gives a complete 
list of useful drugs, and provides 
hope for the future in the new, ex- 
perimental drugs soon to be re- 
leased. It is the first modern ac- 
count of the disease from which 
500,000 Americans suffer.’ 

The manuscript of Hope and Help 
in Parkinson's Disease had the ap- 
proval of such authorities as Dr. B. 
T. Horton of the Mayo Clinie, Dr. 
Fuller Albright of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Dr. Henry 
von Witzleben of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, who is an authority 
on the disease, Dr. Thomas Maren, 
medical critic for the New York 
Times, Dr. Tracy Putnam of Colum- 
bia University, and others, 

Dr. Martin Gumpert, noted editor 
and book reviewer, said: “The pub- 
lication of this well-written book 
fills a gap in medical literature.” 
Priced at $4.95 a copy, this book is 
available at your bookstore or from 
Vantage Press. 


Former Aide to MacArthur 
Writes Book of Deep Importance 
To Nation’s Future 


Sidney F. Mashbir’s significant 
and stirring J Was An American 
Spy has been awarded the $500 
cash prize for the best Vantage title 
published during 1953. This is the 
first year that the award has been 
made. 

“Of the 112 titles we published 
during 1953,” said Alan F. Pater. 
President of Vantage Press, “many 
of them carried an important mes- 
sage. But, in the opinion of our 
Editorial Board, none was as vital 
to the future of a strong, prepared 
America as Colonel Mashbir’s work. 
It is a valuable and lasting contri- 
bution to American history.” 

I Was An American Spy is the 
stranger-than-fiction story of one 
of America’s great spies. Part of 
this story was told a few years ago 
in the Saturday Evening Post. ‘Top 
secret’? material, which then could 
not be published, has since been de- 
classified, and now makes it possi- 
ble to add new chapters to this 
dramatic narrative. 

In a highly favorable review 
which went to over 1000 news- 
papers across the country, the 
United Press said, in part: ‘This 
is the absorbing chronicle of an ex- 
citing career . Mashbir's knowl- 
edge of Japanese plans and the 
language earned him medals and 
General MacArthur's) warm re- 
gard.” 

For important information about 
the 1954 Vantage Press cash award, 
watch future issues of Vantage 
Points to appear in this publication, 


Special Offer On A 
Jack Woodford Book 


Because of the heavy response 
in a past issue to our special of- 
fer on Jack Woodford’s Loud 
Literary Lamas of New York, 
we are repeating the offer at 
this time. To the first 100 read- 
ers who order this helpful book 
on writing and publishing, we 
will send a copy for only $1. The 
regular price is $2.50. This price 
reduction is for a limited time 
only, so please order today. 
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